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ARTICLE I. 
VISUAL MEMORY. 
By HEnrY F. OszoRN, Sc.D, 
Professor in the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


T is an old saying that we are conscious of the air only when 

it is in motion; so it is with some of our faculties of mind: 

it is natural to give them little thought until they set up some 
disturbance. The troubled pictures which occasionally fill our 
dreams, the visions of delirium, and the hallucinations of the 
insane are subjects of popular knowledge and study; but it isa 
matter of recent date that scientific investigation has turned 
upon the healthful, wide-awake pictures, which, with some of us, 
form a running accompaniment to all thought, and which, 
according to many psychologists, are inseparable from any form 
of thought. The vast extent of individual variation in the 
power of visual memory was the most prominent result of this 
investigation, but out of this apparent disorder, when the expe- 
riences of hundreds of persons were compared, there was found 
conformity to clear and intelligible laws. The more extended 
our inquiry, the more apparent these laws become; for, one is 
apt to meet at the very outset the most contradictory state- 
ments. Here, for example, is one person who tells us that he 
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spends hours in his image-world, surrounded by real figures, see- 
ing real scenery, even hearing real voices: here is another to 
whom this is an unknown region of pleasure, whose mind’s eye 
sees nothing, not even the home landscape, nor the most 
familiar faces of his friends. 

For our present knowledge of the subject we are largely in- 
debted to the interesting volume of M. Taine, Notes on Intel. 
ligence ; to James Sully in his work upon ‘Illusions’; also to the 
late Dr. Edward Clarke, of Boston, in his work upon ‘ Visions’; 
but dealing less with the pathological and with great novelty 
upon the normal side of the question are Francis Galton’s inter- 
esting researches upon ‘ Visualization,’ published from time to 
time in the Fortnightly Review, and recently collected in his vol- 
ume, /uguiries into the Human Faculty. Mr. Galton began with 
scattered inquiries, but his method soon developed into a syste- 
matic collection of individual testimony, by means of the wide 
distribution of printed questions. As the circle of correspond- 
ence, thus formed, increased, wholly unlooked-for facts were ob- 
tained. Individuals described the most weird associations of 
mental images with certain numerals, also of colors and unnatural 
forms with certain words and letters of the alphabet. Many 
persons have such fantastic images and associations which they 
never speak of; in fact they are so identified with their every- 
day thought that they seem a matter of course. Such mental 
eccentricities as these are unearthed by painstaking inquiry, 
just as rare old volumes are discovered by the bibliophile in the 
dusty recesses of a well-known library. It is in this way that 
our knowledge of the subject has doubled and, as in other lines 
of research, the prospective field of new facts has widened 
rather than contracted. 

I propose in the present Article to outline some of the pro- 
gress already made, and to suggest one or two still debatable 
problems. The subject was taken up several years ago in the 
leisure hours not occupied by other professional work. Dr. 
McCosh took a personal interest in carrying on the study, and 
at different times requested me to read three papers before the 
Philosophical Library meetings in Princeton. Portions of these 
papers are presented here, while other parts were published 
in the Princeton Review for January of this year. 
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What is the present state of knowledge upon the physiologi- 
cal history of our images? The answer is that we know a great 
deal, and there is far more yet to learn. Physiological psycho- 
logy has been taking such rapid strides of late years that our 
present knowledge is vast compared with that of ten years ago. 
It is evident that an elaborate sensation of sight, such as the 
image of a face, is transmitted over what we may call a sen- 
sory chain before it comes under the survey of consciousness. 
The lens of the eye receives and modifies the rays of light so 
that they are focused upon the rods and cones of the retina. 
This action is mechanical, and, comparatively speaking, we un- 
derstand it perfectly—that is, compared to our total ignorance 
of some of the steps beyond. Among the cones, which are 
infinitesimal in size and almost infinite in number, and not im- 
probably among the rods, is a fluid which seems to be peculiarly 
sensitive to the light-rays. What the nature of the molecular 
activity is at this point, we do not know; but some of the deli- 
cate protoplasmic filaments, composing the optic nerve-fibres, 
receive a disturbance which they transmit to the brain. Before 
reaching the upper parts or cerebral hemispheres, the disturb- 
ance passes into great masses of nerve-matter lying at the base 
of the brain, the optic thalami. From these masses the disturb- 
ance is believed to pass by other fibres into what is called a 
visual area of the hemispheres, in the lower back portion of 
each hemisphere according to the best observers. Here is the 
terminal station, and here the disturbance is received by minute 
nerve-cells. But this is not a picture of the face, it is a signal; 
for “our sensation of seeing a thing does not correspond to the 
picture made upon the retina, but to something which is the 
mere sign of that picture.” We can now appreciate the im- 
portant fact that in order to renew the visual signal, that is to 
recall our friend’s face, the disturbance at the terminal station 
must be repeated. Our imagery then, in so far as it depends 
upon physical causes, consists of a literal revival of the former 
disturbance in the brain. 

This position is now accepted by psychologists of all schools, 
and involves the belief in the correlated action of the mind and 
brain, without taking us into the question of the causal relation- 
ship. In the case of visual memory it would seem to be amply 
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confirmed by the well-known experiment of Wundt, which is 
based upon the principle of complementary colors. If you look 
intently at a number of red numerals, for example, then at a 
blank page of white paper, the same figures will appear faintly 
in green. If, again, with the eyes closed, you visualize red or 
green figures, and rapidly cast your eyes on the paper, you will 
see the figures in green or red as the case may be, showing that 
the brain-action of direct and recalled vision is the same. As 
to the most truly scientific and therefore the wisest view to 
adopt concerning the relationship between these two series of 
facts, mental and physical, we find it nowhere better stated than 
by the late W. K. Clifford in one of his lectures upon Seeing 
and Thinking. In cautioning his hearers against materialism 
he writes: 


“We have only got for ourselves to keep as close as we can to the actual 
facts of the case, remembering that there are two things which we can 
observe if we like—there is the train of material facts, the train of facts 
which is made up of nerves and muscles and white and gray matter, and 
there is the train of facts which is made up of sensation and thought and 
emotion, and of all those facts which we call mental facts. Just remember 
that we can observe these two and that we can observe a parallelism 
between them, and then, I think, if we are careful enough we shall get 
along very safely.” 


The variability of our images has been mentioned. We may 
use the word ‘ record,’ as Holmes has done in a highly figurative 
sense, to express certain physical changes which are capable of 
renewal by the will; pursuing the figure, let us imagine, to illus- 
trate our thought, that the images are recorded upon tablets of 
different degrees of hardness which retain the impressions they 
receive a longer or shorter time: such a relative scale as tablets 
composed of steel, lead, and wax. This is suggestive of the 
comparative permanency of our images; some have the lasting 
character of the ineffaceable engraving upon steel; others like 
lines drawn upon lead are clear when first formed but become 
blurred with age; finally, some like waxen impressions are sharp 
and brilliant at first but are soon effaced entirely. The fact 
stands forth clearly that if we depend upon the nerve-tissue of 
the brain for our images, and this is as subject to imperfection 
as other parts of the body, it is not strange that our images are 
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so variable and inconstant, or that in some cases they have 
such life-like reality. 

Visual memory is sometimes found associated with a fairly 
good power of recalling the impressions of the other senses, 
such as smell, taste, or touch; but the reverse is quite as often 
the case. The following experience, similar to one quoted by 
M. Taine with the same object, will illustrate such an exception : 


“While studying at Cambridge, two years ago, I saw one of the famous 
bumping-races on the Cam. On one side of the little river were rows of 
low stumpy willows; on the other, a wide tow-path along which were 
hurrying great masses of students opposite the different boats. They 
wore bright college colors, in striking contrast with the dull gray water 
through which the boats were ploughing. The shouts and bell-ringing of 
the students, the turning of the crews from the‘ gut’ into the ‘ long-reach,’ 
where the slower ones were usually bumped—all was a novel and stirring 
sight. This occurred several years ago, yet I have a clear view of it now, 
so that the picture before my closed eyes is distinct enough for a sketch. 
The sensations are renewed, but not evenly; I see the river,the boats, the 
colors, but I do not hear the sounds; I can only partly live over again my 
former experience.” 


In such a case as this the mental eye is clear, all the visual sen- 
sations are readily reproduced: not so with the mental ear, if 
the expression may be allowed, it fails to do what the eye will. 
There is a mere recollection of the fact that the sounds occurred, 
they do not continue to be heard. If we analyze this simple 
example, we find it gives us at the outset one of the principles 
of the memory of sensations (we much need a single word to 
express such memory), namely, its uneven power in the same 
individual, among the impressions of the different senses, and 
this is often independent of sense-acuteness. We know of the 
case of a student whose vision is very defective, and who yet 
possesses powerful visual memory. In a recent article upon 
Claude Lorraine in the Revue des Deux Mondes’ the writer 
speaks of Pierre de Laar, the deformed painter and friend of 
Claude, as follows: 


“Bon musicien d’ailleurs, il était, comme peintre, doué d’une telle 
mémoire et d’une telle facilité qu’il lui suffisait de regarder un objet pour 


en reproduire, méme longtemps aprés et avec une grande fidélité, la forme 
et la couleur.” 


January, 15th, 1884, p. 375. 
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This is quoted as a rather uncommon instance, even among 
artists, of an even power of recalling both color and form. 

Without entering into detail some other principles may be 
enumerated, mostly from Galton,’ partly from my own observa- 
tion.’ This faculty of visualization is inherited: talent or defi- 
ciency in forming images is found to run in families. As 
regards sex and age, among women it is more keen and better 
developed than among men; many adults have lost the power 
of imagery and will tell you they have never possessed it, but 
this is contradicted by the fact that among children imagery is 
almost universal. Savages, as far as our knowledge goes at 
present, are remarkably endowed with this faculty; in fact all 
evidence goes to show that it is natural to the human mind; 
and, while capable of wonderful cultivation and improvement, 
reaching its greatest brilliancy among some adults, it fails and 
decays by disuse, especially with excessive abstract thinking 
and in unimaginative minds. Every individual who is endowed 
with this faculty seems to have a peculiar facility in imaging 
certain kinds of objects and certain qualities of those objects, 
often to the exclusion of others. It is a general fact that the 
repeated seeing of an object seems to produce a mental blur. 
There are also laws of another class, namely, regarding the re- 
lation of this to other branches of the human faculty. It does 
not always accompany what is commonly spoken of as a ‘ good 
memory,’ yet it is largely governed by the same influences; for 
our images are in close sympathy with our physical and emo- 
tional states both in their original impress upon the mind and 
in our attempts to summon them: they evade us just as do facts 
and dates of history, for example. 

Examples might be given, from a very extensive personal 
testimony, in support of each of these statements, but these are 
already accessible to the reader elsewhere. 

There is an interesting question which may now be taken 
up. Is the brain-record in the formation of visual images ever 
so rapid that consciousness cannot keep pace with it? How 
otherwise can a single instantaneous glance at an object enable 
us leisurely to survey its details by the mind’s eye, subse- 


1 Fortnightly Review, September, 1880. * Princeton Review, January, 1884. 
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quently? “A useful faculty easily developed by practice,” 
writes Mr. Galton, “is that of retaining a retinal picture. A 
scene is flashed upon the eye; the memory of it persists, and 
details which have escaped observation during the brief time 
when it was actually seen may be analyzed and studied at 
leisure in the subsequent vision.” * 

Two cases come to my mind illustrating this question, 
which is more important than it at first appears, and is capable 
of widely different interpretations. 

The first is that of the famous French conjurer, Houdin. 
For the purposes of his profession he made this visualizing 
faculty a matter of special study and cultivation. With his son 
he began discipline by walking past shop-windows, requiring 
him to form an instantaneous mental record and to endeavor 
immediately afterwards to name over the many objects they 
had seen displayed. The figures mounted rapidly froma dozen, 
until finally, after walking at an even gait past a shop-window, 
the son could mention an incredible number of objects, so quick 
were his powers of perception. 

Another example is found in the habit sometimes acquired 
by actors of ‘winging a part.’ A page containing the few 
approaching sentences of the play is attached to one of the side 
wings of the scenery, and just before coming forward the actor 
glances fixedly at the page and subsequently recites from the 
record photographed as it were upon the brain. 

These cases are substantiated by hundreds of similar char- 
acter, and the reader may verify them by a few weeks’ practice 
on his own part. We are struck with the intense rapidity of 
the involved perceptive process. It would seem according to 
one interpretation as if a purely physical record on the brain 
were made, which the conscious self could take more leisurely 
into view afterwards. Houdin publicly applied his son’s skill, 
attained as above, by directing a casket whose contents were 
previously unknown to him, to be quickly opened and closed 
before his eyes; he would then slowly describe to the audience 
the objects which the casket held. It may occur to many that 
such images as these are left upon the retina, and Mr. Galton 


1 Inquiries into the Human Faculty, 1883, p. 107. 
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will unintentionally mislead many of his readers when he speaks 
of them as retinal pictures. The so-called after-images of the 
retina are wholly different in character; these, in the words ofa 
recent writer,’ are the images retained on the retina after look- 
ing steadily at strong lights or strongly illuminated surfaces. 
Foster’ speaks of them as continuations of the sensation; such 
they are in the case of brilliant lights or for strong contrasts, as 
in patches of black paper upon a white background; but these 
after-images never give any detail of scenery or interiors, no 
matter how brightly illuminated. ; 

The question depends upon another, that is, whether the 
mind may not run from object to object with such rapidity as 
to give the effect of a simultaneous impression of the whole. 
The mind, we must remember, can only keep a few objects be- 
fore it inthe same instant of time: place ten books in a row before 
you, all are seen, but only three or four can be kept before the 
mind as distinct objects. In the case of the younger Houdin, 
all the numerous details in the casket could not have been 
before his mind at once; and there is less difficulty in the sup- 
position that they were successively imaged, and many writers 
maintain that this could be done by a process too rapid for a 
conscious perception of each. For there is a well-ascertainable 
limit to the speed of conscious thought, Ribot and other writers 
insisting upon duration as a necessary condition. We are apt 
to be misled by the expression “quick as thought.” The same 
writer, who is an ardent advocate of the materialistic basis of 
mind, dwells extensively upon ‘unconscious cerebration’ as 
being less subject to the restrictions of time, and speaks of con- 
sciousness as the narrow gate through which a very small part 
of all this work is able to reach us. His mistaken view of con- 
sciousness as “only an adjunct of certain nervous processes” 
need not be discussed here. But, it is undoubtedly the element 
of time as essential for conscious action which forms the back- 
bone of the argument that such cases as these under considera- 
tion are examples of unconscious action. The one character 
all such actions have in common is that they are either habitual, 


1SypNEY Hopces, The Nineteenth Century, October, 1883. 
2 Text-Book of Physiology, 1883, p. 532. 
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or they have been attained by such frequent repetition as to 
make them almost equivalent to habits. In the formation of 
habits the conscious element is gradually eliminated, so that 
there is good ground for the assertion that many actions intelli- 
gent in their results are produced by unconscious processes. 

The teaching of Dr. McCosh is that “ Consciousness is an 
attribute exercised whenever the mind is intelligently exer- 
cised.” G. H. Lewes, in his interesting chapters on ‘Con- 
sciousness and Unconsciousness,’ takes the position that no 
mental work can be unconscious; and there is an able Article 
by Hutton, taking the same ground. Frances Power Cobbe’s 
charming Papers, on the other side, are well known. In arguing 
for unconscious mental activity she has merely put in very 
popular form the views of many profound writers. It is diffi- 
cult to reach a decision upon this very perplexing question, and 
there is no better opportunity of working out a solution than 
by a careful collection of facts relating to rapid visualization. 

Our mental images seldom attain the full force of reality; 
when they do, they are not far removed from hallucinations. 
The more one studies this faculty the more credit one gives to 
the subjective truth of visions. The transition is an easy one 
from a vivid image which we know to be an image, to an image 
which we believe to be real. ‘‘ One efficient cause of hallucina- 
tions,” writes Dr. Maudsley, “is a vividly conceived idea which 
is so intense that it appears to be an actual perception, a mental 
image so vivid that it becomes a visual image.” The study of 
visual memory naturally connects with that of sane visions, 
which has been so fully treated by Dr. Clarke. 

The following is the well-authenticated part of an old family 
history; its peculiar interest lies in the fact that it involved the 
simultaneous deception of two persons: 


A certain Mr. C. lost an intimate and beloved friend by drowning. The 
friend was a sea-captain and was supposed to have fallen from his vessel 
in the darkness of a stormy night. At the hour when the captain was 
lost, Mr. C. was suddenly roused from sleep by the sight of the figure of 
his friend passing through the room. He saw the figure clearly, but, think- 
ing it was some vestige of his dreams, he roused his wife, who also saw it. 
The figure passed across the foot of the bed, and, pausing, said in the hear- 
ing of both: “In such an hour as this the grace of God is better than a 
thousand worlds.” Deeply impressed with the vision, Mr. C. on the fol- 
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lowing morning wrote a memorandum of the occurrence, and not until 
some. hours later did he receive the first intimation of the captain’s death. 


There are many persons who still believe in the objective reality 
of such visions. Their semblance to reality is enhanced by 
their apparent projection into a natural position in space. This 
will be made clearer by another instance: 


“T frequently have an hallucination at night, about twenty minutes to 
half an hour after falling asleep, as near as I can determine. I am‘at such 
times startled out of sleep by an ill-defined shape, hardly a distinct figure, 
which rises from the foot of my bed. I usually with some alarm raise my 
head and look sharply at it. As I do so, it rises slowly into the air, at first 
very distinct, but then slowly dissolving. “The opposite wall is first indis- 
tinctly seen on either side of the figure, and then more clearly through or 
immediately behind it, as the shape gradually floats upwards and disap- 
pears. By this time I recognize the deception as my old visitor, but at 
first it is so distinct that I am often on the point of calling out.” 


A partial explanation of Mr. C.’s vision is possible. It must 
have arisen during some train of thought in sleep, by one of 
those curious coincidences which are so often associated with 
sudden deaths. Upon awaking, the figure kept its place in 
the mind’s eye, and Mr. C. probably startled his wife out of 
sleep with the exclamation, “ There’s Captain A.!” The audi- 
tory hallucination followed, and this is still more difficult to 
comprehend. Mrs. C.’s vision was under the influence of 
expectant attention. ‘The greatest power of expectant atten- 
tion,” writes Dr. Clarke, “is manifested in the revival and re- 
production of cell-groups, in the nerve-centres, which have been 
previously and frequently formed there, and of the correspond- 
ing ideal and sensory pictures.” The painful and startling 
reality of such mental forms to the persons witnessing them 
cannot be doubted. The outline of such figures is shadowy 
because the actual image of the true background, as in the 
second case quoted, is upon the retina and brain at the same 
time that the hallucination is projected apparently in front of 
the eye. 

This faculty deserves far more attention from educators than 
it has yet received. Visualization is inseparable from the entire 
mental activity of children, yet we have barely begun to take 
advantage of this fact or to recognize the invaluable aid it may 
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render in enabling children to bring and retain clearly before 
the mind’s eye such objects as geographical maps, columns of 
figures in mental arithmetic, or pages of music. Asa matter of 
fact, children are constantly taking visual notes in this way; 
but the faculty might be brought to a much higher degree of 
usefulness by special practice. In the technical and fine arts, 
visualization is indispensable. I am informed by a prominent 
manufacturer that he has an easy method of ascertaining 
whether the inventions that are constantly submitted to him 
are capable of construction and application. He inquires of the 
inventor: “ Do you see the whole machine running, in your 
mind’s eye?” If the inventor hesitates and says he sees it all 
running except at one point of connection, which he declares 
can easily be obviated in the construction, he is told that his 
project is imperfect and must be reconsidered. 

An illustration of the cultivation of visual memory among 
artists has already been given. A very remarkable instance of 
similar character which had an unfortunate termination is 
quoted by M. Taine: 


“ An English painter whose rapidity of execution was marvellous, ex- 
plained his mode of work in this way: ‘When a sitter came, I looked at 
him attentively for half an hour, sketching from time to time on the can- 
vas. I wanted no more; I put away my canvas, and took another sitter. 
When I wished to resume my first portrait, J took the man and sat him in 
the chair, where I saw him as distinctly as if he had been before me in his 
own proper person—I may almost say more vividly. I looked from time to 
time at the imaginary figure, then worked with my pencil, then referred to 
the countenance just as I should have done had the sitter been there— 
when I looked at the chair I saw the man. Gradually I began to lose the 
distinction between the imaginary figure and the real person; and some- 
times disputed with sitters that they had been with me the day before. At 


last I was sure of it and then—all is confusion , . . . I lost my senses and 
was thirty years in an asylum.’”— From WIGAN, The Duality of the Mind, 
p. 124. 


I have presented only a few points of view upon a broad 
subject. Introspective research is becoming somewhat over- 
shadowed, in the present day, by the brilliant progress of the 
experimental school, yet it deserves to be put upon a continu- 
ally sounder and wider basis. The comparative method, de- 
scribed in the opening pages of this Article, is a somewhat 
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modern introduction, and gives promise of great results. This 
gives to psychology what comparison gives to anatomy: it helps 
to eliminate errors of interpretation, and widens our horizon. 
In this single branch of visual memory, how much would be 
gained if we could trace the influences of heredity, of race, of 
cultivation or neglect,—results such as can be obtained only by 
pushing our inquiry among large numbers of persons. 
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ARTICLE II. 
CLAIMS OF THE APOSTLES AS TO INSPIRATION. 


By THE REv. CHARLES F. THWING, 


Pastor of the North Avenue Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE question to be presented in the following discussion 
is a narrow one. It is not, Is the Bible inspired? It has 
no reference to many of the arguments for the inspiration of 
the Bible. It concerns not the effects wrought by the Bible in 
human society. It concerns not the high moral system, the 
authenticity, the genuineness of either Testament. It concerns 
not miracles, nor even that strongest of all arguments for the 
inspiration of the New Testament—the fact that Christ left no 
writings. The question is not even, Were the Apostles in- 
spired? But, the question is the very limited and simple one, 
What were the claims of the Apostles as to inspiration? The 
question may, perhaps, be relieved of a possibly technical refer- 
ence by conceiving of it in respect to the special divine authority 
which the Apostles claim for themselves. For, inspiration re- 
sults in giving a special divine authority both to the message 
inspired, and to the messenger also inspired. Now, this divine 
authority is the result of a divine power resting upon the 
apostle, causing him to teach what he is designed to teach 
without error—which power, thus operative, is simply inspira- 
tion. Special divine authority is the result of divine inspiration. 
The question addressed to us is, therefore, the narrow inquiry 
of the claims which the Apostles make as to their inspiration, 
or as to their divine authority. 
The light which reveals the answer is not the light shed by 
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the torch of the human reason. The light which thus reveals 
is not the result of the conglomeration of the effervescent fire- 
flies of psychological metaphysics. The light which leads us 
to a true reply and assured conviction, is the light of Revealed 
Truth.. To the writings of the Apostles, and to these writings 
alone, we turn to discover their claims. 

And yet, as we open these pages we are convinced that these 
writings cannot be irrational: they must be rational. They 
presuppose the reason; they address the reason; they appeal to 
the reason. They cannot be anti-rational: they cannot be op- 
posed to the reason. But, they are super-rational: they are 
above the reason. If, as Henry Drummond affirms, a religion 
without mystery is an absurdity, much more is a divine book, 
devoid of a super-rational element, an absurdity. Irrational, 
anti-rational, they cannot be; super-rational we expect and even 
demand them to be. 

And, as we read the twenty-seven books which compose the 
New Testament, we are at once struck with the small extent of 
these claims. The synoptical Gospels make no claims for the 
inspiration of their writers. Even if the Epistles are not thus 
independent, their claims are certainly few and slight. The at- 
titude of their writers is at first sight one of amazing boldness. 
They—fishermen and tent-makers—sail with swiftness and fear- 
lessness seas of thought which most experienced navigators 
tremble to approach. They—without apology or removing the 
sandals of their ordinary speech—enter the holy of holies of 
Sacred Truth. Intricate problems of the human mind they 
seem to solve by a word. Baffling doubts of the human heart 
they seem either to dispel or to calm by a ray of truth. The 
mysteries of human character and of human destiny they reveal, 
so far as the human eye can pierce this visible darkness. We 
philosophize about the relation of the modern man to Adam: 
Paul lays down ‘categorical propositions. We affirm, or deny, 
or explain justification by faith: Paul plants himself on definite 
affirmations in the fifth chapter of Romans. We endeavor to 
qualify the sovereignty of God by the demands of human free- 
will: Paul asserts the truth with such power as to make it an 
apparent fatalism. We argue about foreordination, election, 
and reprobation: Paul dictates. We dwell in the darkness of 
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the tomb in reference to the resurrection: Paul seems to exult 
in a knowledge which lights up the theme ina blaze of glory. 
We pause dumb and blind before the mysteries of the hour of 
death: Paul is lifted up to the third heaven, and beholds visions 
which, if mortal eyes see, mortal lips are unabie to describe. 

But the Apostle of Love assumes an attitude even more 
bold than the Apostle of Work. John, in his old age, when 
time has mellowed a character tender by nature, smites the 
Seven Churches with the rod of his anger as if he held the keys 
of life and of death. John, whose eyes are blinded by the glory 
of the Transfiguration, beholds the new heaven and the new 
earth, the heavenly Jerusalem, and those glories of which the 
bare enumeration shows the inability of the human mind to ap- 
preciate their magnificence,—but this “‘more exceeding glory” 
seems to awaken neither awe nor astonishment. 

This boldness of position of two apostles of diverse natures 
and diverse methods of training, in reference to themes which 
are the most mysterious and profound, is nothing less than as- 
tounding. It isa boldness diametrically opposed to the atti- 
tude of other great thinkers towards these problems. Of all 
ancient thinkers Socrates and Plato are the most spiritual and 
profound in their philosophy. Socrates, as he lives in the 
thought and the disquisitions of his scholar Plato and in the re- 
ports of his friend Xenophon, is seen laying down great ethical 
axioms. He appears to grasp the truth of a future life, both in 
the Apology and in the closing pages of the Phedo, with much 
firmness. But Socrates constantly qualifies his most funda- 
mental affirmations with the remark doxez o’—“ It seems so to 
me.” The Greek closes his sublime defence for his life with the 
words: “The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways 
—I to die and you to live: which is better God only knows.” 
The Jew writes among his last words: “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and 
not only to me, but also to all them that have loved his appear- 
ing.” The disciple of Socrates launches his ideal common- 
wealth, comprehending peculiar conceptions, not without quali- 
fications and conditions. The Apostle tothe Gentiles lays down 
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absolute affirmations relative to questions far more difficult than 
any which are discussed in the pages of the Republic. 

This attitude of the Apostles is positive and affirmative. It 
is not qualified by doubt or condition. But to suchan attitude, 
indeed, they make claims, but these claims are few and slight. 
How, then, is this positive attitude to be explained? It can be 
explained by one method, and by one method only,—namely, 
that the Apostles assume the fact of their inspiration. The fact 
seems to be a fundamental postulate in their writing. Each 
writer appears as a king, bearing in the tones of his voice, in 
the splendor of his apparel, in the majesty of his progress, cre- 
dentials more official than those which any express passport or 
letter of credit could bestow. 

But, this assumption is not unreasonable presumption. That 
the Apostles held that they had a right to make such an assump- 
tion is made evident: 

First, By the personal choice and by the personal relation- 
ship of the Apostles to Christ. The Apostles were selected and 
called by Christ. If St. Paul’s calling was apparently more super- 
natural in its method, it was nonetheless real. Many years they 
had passed in intimate association with their Lord: they had 
been the companions of his joys and of some of his woes. They 
had been his pupils; and, though not quick to learn and cer- 
tainly not slow to speak, they had at last caught his secret. 
They had been assistants in the performance of his miracles. 
They had received the interpretation of his parables. They 
had gradually risen to the true conception of his divine mission 
and purpose. In crises of their experience they had welcomed 
his promise of supernatural aid. They had come to believe in 
the advent of the Paraclete who was to lead them into all truth. 
They felt the mighty force of the resurrection—that “one far- 
off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” They 
felt the quickening power of the Holy Ghost—at once the most 
natural and the most supernatural power in the whole realm of 
being. They ever remembered the words of his commission: 
“And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts, i, 8). They on the day of Pentecost received and mani- 
fested that spiritual illumination for which all their experience 
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had been clarifying the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere of 
their being. Thus endowed and thus equipped they realized 
their right both to speak and to write without a constant procla- 
mation of their divine authority. Like Paul in his body they 
bore in their souls the marks of the Lord Jesus, and in this sub- 
lime consciousness of their personal relationship to Him it was 
needless for them to display the signs of his immediate indwell- 
ing and inspiration. 

Second, The right of the Apostles to assume divine authority 
and inspiration is still further made evident by their power to 
perform and by their performance of miracles. Even while the 
Apostles were in personal association with their Lord, we have 
reason to believe that they were able to perform and did perform 
miracles. But after the departure of their Lord, they seem to 
have possessed in perhaps a larger degree this special power. 
The Book of Acts contains a record of these wonders wrought 
at theirhands. The restoration of Dorcas, and of Eutychus, the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, the blindness of Barjesus, the 
healing of one who lay at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, and 
the cure of the impotent man at Lystra, are illustrations of this 
wonder-working capacity. So great was this power that at 
Ephesus to the handkerchiefs and aprons touched by Paul was 
imparted this miraculous efficacy. Now, the argument is simply 
this: Possessing power so divine, in its origin, methods of work- 
ing, and in its results, able either to end or to restore life, they 
cannot but have felt that the Spirit of God rested on them ina 
special manner. They had, therefore, the right to assume that 
they were specially guided by God in their written deliverances. 

And yet the Epistles do present the claims of the Apostles 
to be inspired. These claims are, as I have suggested, few and 
slight. They are such claims as we should expect to find made 
by men thus equipped. These claims break forth from the level 
of the composition, as crops out a ledge of rock underlying a 
whole tract of country. They are the signs of a permanent and 
substantial substratum. They appear as the expressions of a 
lasting assurance. Paul writes to the Corinthians of the mys- 
teries which are revealed by the Spirit of God, and of the words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.' To the Galatians he writes 

11 Cor., i, 9-15. 
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that the gospel he preaches was not received from man, nor was 
he taught it, but he received it “through revelation of Jesus 
Christ.”' To the Thessalonians he writes concerning the word 
of God which they received of him.” To Timothy he writes of 
all Scripture as given by inspiration of God (zaca ypagy 
Oeonvevotos).* 

Peter declares that “no prophecy ever came by the will of 
man: but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost.”* In the next to the last verse of his Gospel John 
writes, “This is the disciple which beareth witness of these 
things, and wrote these things: and we know that his witness 
is true.” ° Also, in the first verses of the concluding Book of the 
Bible the same Apostle writes of ‘‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave him to shew unto his servants, even the things 
which must shortly come to pass: and He sent and signified it 
by his angel unto his servant John; who bare witness of the 
word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, even of all 
things that he saw.’’° 

The extent to which either the assumption of or the claims 
for inspiration applies forms an important question in both exe- 
gesis and theology. The source of its answer lies primarily in 
the writings themselves. These writings make various affirma- 
tions with greater or varying degrees of assurance. In reference 
to the degree of assurance which they embody, the truth appears 
to me to be this: The degree of assurance is, on the whole, the 
greater in proportion to the degree of relationship to the con- 
tents of faith. The contents of faith relate preéminently to the 
person of Christ, to the salvation which Christ offers, and to the 
participation in this salvation by a personal faith founded upon 
a new birth. For authority and inspiration relative to the cen- 
tral truths of the Christian system the assumption and the 
claims are the greatest. Whenever the Apostles write of these 
key-stone facts and doctrines they write with absolute assurance. 
Paul is no agnostic regarding Christ and God; no agnostic re- 
garding election ; no agnostic regarding even the resurrection; no 
agnostic regarding the great truths of the future life. The first 
chapter of Colossians affirms the central propositions regarding 


1 Gal., i, 12. 21 Thess., ii, 13. 32 Timothy, iii, 16. 
42 Peter, i, 21. 5 John, xxi, 24. 6 Rev., i, 1-2. 
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the divinity of the work of Christ. The epistle to the Romans 
is even Calvinistic in its assurance upon fundamental themes. 
The second chapter of Epheszans affirms the great truths of the 
Atonement with the most complete certainty. Always on these 
central truths the Apostles write with an assumption which is 
irreconcilable with their reputation as honest men and sane, if 
they be not inspired. 

But, as we withdraw from these central themes, as we ap- 
proach subjects which do not directly relate to the contents of 
faith, we find less assurance. On social questions Paul expressly 
says he speaks “by way of permission, not of commandment” 
(1 Cor., vii, 6). “ Now, concerning virgins,” he remarks, “I have 
no commandment of the Lord: but I give my judgment” (verse 
25). And in reference to remarriage he has only an opinion. 

In reference to the extent of inspiration, Professor Ladd 
divides the contents of the New Testament into three classes. 
The first class comprises ‘‘ Those fundamental facts and doctrines 
which are plainly taught in the writings as necessary elements 
of the truth of Christ.” The second embraces “Such alleged 
facts of historical, archzological, or scientific kind, and such 
opinions on subjects not distinctively ethical or religious, as ob- 
viously do not affect the verity of those facts and doctrines 
which belong to the first class.” The third class includes the 
“Matters of fact and the inferences and derived views of doc- 
trine which lie between the first two classes.” “ For the contents 
of the first class the claims to divine origin, authority, and in- 
spired utterance are high, express, and unequivocal. For the 
contents of the second class, there is no appearance of any similar 
claims. For the contents of the third class there is either no 
appearance of any similar claim, or else a statement or suggestion 
of modified and lower claims.” ’ 

Professor Ladd is undoubtedly right in the remark that “the 
claims to divine origin, authority, and inspired utterance” of the 
contents of faith are “ high, express, and unequivocal.” 

The claims, indeed, of those passages which are the more 
directly germane to the contents of faith, are the more potent ; 
and yet, unless there be evidence to the contrary, the assumption 


1 Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. 1, pp. 198, 200. 
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that all other portions have divine authority must hold good. 
Upon moral and religious matters the Apostles write with the 
greatest possible assurance. Upon matters not moral and re- 
ligious they do not appear to write with so great assurance. 
But, upon these matters they are to be received as true witnesses 
unless they be proved to be false witnesses. Their claims, and 
their assumption, are to be interpreted in reference to the aim 
of their writing ; and this aim was primarily moral and religious. 
“But these are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name” (/John, xx, 31). The writings are infallible so far as 
they are designed to be infallible. The writings confirm and are 
absolute truth so far as they were so intended. 

The line of argument which I have intended to trace, and 
which, if I have succeeded at all, I have succeeded in merely 
tracing, is this: The boldness of the Apostles in writing on 
themes the most difficult and the most important allows the 
inference that they assume their claims to inspiration. This 
assumption has a reasonable basis in the personal choice by 
Christ, and also in the personal relationship of the Apostles 
with Christ, and also in the miracles which they wrought. 
Direct claims of inspiration are, however, made. The force 
of these claims becomes the greater in proportion to the 
moral and religious character of the writings. But even on sub- 
jects which are non-moral and non-religious the writings are to 
be received as true unless the weight of evidence forbid. 
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ARTICLE III. 
GOD’S METHOD IN THE BIBLE. 


By D. W. FAuNCcE, D.D., 
Pastor of the E Street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


HE Bible is popularly described as God’s revelation to 
man. More accurately, it may be called, The inspired 
record of God’s various revelations. And the description will 
be yet more complete when we call it, The divinely inspired 
record of God’s successive revelations for mankind, through spe- 
cial individuals of the Hebrew race—these revelations culmi- 
nating in Jesus Christ. 

God has been pleased, out of many methods, all of them 
possible, some of them a priorz probable, to select one method 
of furnishing the world with that religious knowledge which can 
come only from an inspired record of his various divine revela- 
tions, but which is necessary unto any great certitude in these 
highest walks of human thought, and which is also equally ne- 
cessary unto our present duty and our everlasting life. In all 
other departments of human investigation, we seek to know 
fact and its law, z.e. its method. To the determination of the 
law of the fact the best thinking of the scientists of the world is 
now directing itself. It is the boast of a considerable section of 
the scientific world that “it has only to do with Phenomena 
and Law.” Be itso. Let it leave it to philosophy to go down 
lower than science professes to do, and to ask for the Cause 
alike of fact and of law. Christian thinking knows no such nar- 
row limit. It traces fact and law alike to God, finding in law 
simply divine method. And it is the object of this Essay to 
notice in rapid review some of the peculiarities in the divinely 
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selected method of God in the making up of the volume we call 
the Bible.. The law of its construction is altogether unique; 
and the divine method in the Word, as well as the divine 
method in the world, is a singularly striking evidence of the 
Divine Wisdom. 

I. The method chosen is that of an authenticated volume— 
the revelation along the line of Human Literature, by means of 
a Book. The child taught to look upward for heaven and God, 
wonders that the divine Name is not spelled out on the starry 
sky as on the pages of his primer. Something of the same feel- 
ing abides with children of a larger growth; and immature 
thought in a race or a man demands that in some coarsely ma- 
terial way such.a physical demonstration should be made as will 
silence all difficulty and make revelation certain. And, indeed, 
in deference to this immature expectation God has been 
pleased, in earlier ages, to adapt himself in his manifestations 
to the methods of those who could be taught in no other way. 
He manifested himself by the Burning Bush—the expected 
method of that age to dwellers in the defiles of the Arabian 
Peninsula. He came adapting his mode to the expected 
method of the Israelites who had become familiar with the 
fact of inscriptions on the rock-sepulchres of Egypt, and He in- 
scribed the Jewish version of the moral law on Tables of Stone. 
The Carmel manifestation by fire, incredible in New Testament 
ages, is exactly credible in the age and circumstances of Elijah, 
as God’s method adapted to an intense human expectation. 
And the world, now needing no more those modes of revelation, 
does still need and will always need to know of those “divers 
manners in which in time past God spake to the fathers.” It 
is the wise expectation of the present ages that these things 
should be embalmed in authentic documents; for the facts and 
the earlier fragmentary records of them were a part of God’s 
accumulating material for building up the structure of his 
Word. It is a unique method,—this method of first using all 
the expected methods of the ages, in which only they were 
capable of being taught, and then of gathering them up subse- 
quently into a volume which is, on the one hand, a purely 
human production, made under the usual human methods of 
historical writing, and which is also, at the same time, God’s 
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Book in its authority; He so working and overworking that 
man’s book is a divinely inspired history of God’s former reve- 
lations. This conception, at once the most simple and the most 
srand, is hardly yet comprehended by the Christian world after 
eighteen centuries of Christian study. But when once the 
method of the Book is really grasped, it becomes a singularly 
powerful evidence that the Bible is of God. 

The advantages of this method plainly outweigh those of 
any other. There is in it room to include the earlier events of 
history in their moral bearing; room also for the story of the 
beginnings of the world, for the account of the primal sin and 
the primal promise, for sketches of men who were, in some one 
or more scenes of their life, the forerunners of the one great 
Man to be born in the fulness of time; room, also, for the 
record of any special revelations made to such men in the eras 
of national or individual life ; room for the story of the giving of 
the Ten Words on Sinai; room for the revelation by vision to 
men who expected God to speak in that way ; room for prophe- 
cies of holy souls at the hours when men’s ears ached from the 
awful silence because God seemed to have deserted the earth ; 
room, also, for sacred songs that the world will never let die, 
and for terse proverb, the portable wisdom of the age of Solo- 
mon, the oracular utterance of the best human sagacity sea- 
soned with the reverent fear of the Most High God; room for 
those biographical sketches in the New Testament which are so 
vividly drawn$so truly artistic in an utter absence of all art, 
because the limners so appreciated the life they record that the 
Four Gospels are models of narration as they exhibit the life of 
the Incarnate Son; room for Epistles which declare the mes- 
sages of “the Lord the Spirit ;’ and, finally, room for peculiar 
descriptions of the grand future of God’s kingdom on the earth 
in a book so well termed “‘ The Revelation.” 

And now that God has chosen this method, we see how it 
befits the advancement of the world, how it was an anticipation 
of the line of the world’s progress. If those methods of the 
patriarchal and prophetic eras were suited to their times, it is 
certain that the method of documentry proof is exactly that of 
ours. Time was when tradition had its place. Until very late 
centuries the world’s great teachers used the oral method; and 
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the teaching was repeated with an exactness that almost equalled 
proof-reading, as is seen in some parts of the East to-day, where 
recitation is a business as printing is with us. But, after a 
period of oral repetition, came the time for writing out the 
teacher's words. God was thus preparing for these latter days. 
For the only religion that can survive henceforth in the world 
must be one which appeals to authentic documents, a religion 
of carefully drawn records. Indeed, the argument may be 
pushed to its legitimate conclusion, that the only religion which 
can henceforth maintain itself must be at once historical in 
character and possessed of a divinely inspired Book. Espe- 
cially must such a religion as Christianity, which is fundamen- 
tally a religion of historic facts, which so grounds itself upon 
objective deeds done by an objective Christ that any disproof 
of them utterly wrecks all its doctrine and its duty as well,— 
especially must such a religion have its documents, which are 
not only authentic but inspired. For if there is, as all own, 
liability to error in the statement of historians when honestly 
recording ordinary events, then surely when the superhuman, 
and even the divinely superhuman, enters into the events as a 
controlling factor, there must be unto any accuracy a divine 
inspiration. Without an inspired record of them the miracles 
would be so useless to us as to be needless, and therefore would 
have been impossible. The Living Word demands the written 
Word. And, in turn, such inspired Gospels demand some such 
volume as the Old Testament for their preparagion, and some 
such writings as the other New Testament books for their ap- 
pended explanation. Indeed, careful study feels the need of 
each book of the whole volume as a specimen of the method 
of the moral and intellectual thought of its own time, which the 
Divine Wisdom has taken up and set its seal upon, fitting it 
carefully into its place in a volume unique in conception, unique 
in character, and unique in execution. 

II. God’s method of an inspired literature may be still 
further described as the H7storic method. And this includes 
the twofold forms of physical and personal history, the history 
of the earth and the man. There have been physical events 
on our planet which had the witness of nohuman eye. And it 
is obvious that physical events, on the grandest scale, are yet to 
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occur which can only be described by some inspired seer. Both 
the early dawn and the closing hours of the physical history of 
the world, must be rich in scenes which have deepest moral 
meaning in them. There must be, in God’s chosen method, 
some such Book as the Geneszs and also some such Book as the 
Revelation. The events in either case can only come before a 
human mind in vision. They must be seen as a spectacle, and 
then the description of them must be neither scientific nor yet 
poetical, but simply and only phenomenal. It is worth while 
to notice that the phenomenal form of description is not only 
the more natural and impressive, but, unto some purposes, it is 
the most accurate. Principal Shairp, in a foot-note to his 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, says that Wordsworth’s de- 
scriptions of nature are never once at fault though they are 
never those of careful science. And Professor Proctor, in a 
letter on a recent annular eclipse, speaks of the value in all 
observations of nature of the quick impression made on the 
female mind—instancing the fact that his wife, standing by his 
side, saw the phenomena of¢ically rather than scientifically, and 
called his own attention away from the merely scientific aspect 
of the eclipse to certain other characteristics, which he carefully 
records as especially valuable. And he insists that this way of 
observation is the only really artistic method. Precisely this 
method, “ this old Homeric method” as Proctor calls it, is the 
method of Genesis. The events, which had really transpired 
ages before, were revealed to Moses, and by him described phe- 
nomenally, z.e. as they appeared to the eye. “The vital eye,” 
as Wordsworth calls it, was given to Moses, and his narration 
is truthful to phenomena which admit of no other description 
than the optical. For the scientific description of the miracu- 
lous is impossible. And that adopted by the author of Genesis 
is the only one that is really artistic and at the same time mor- 
ally impressive. It is a thing altogether unaccountable that, 
apart from divine inspiration, Moses should have selected the 
only method for his delineation that is at once artistic, accurate, 
and morally instructive. 

As with Moses at the beginning, so with John at the close 
of human history—both use the method in which alone they 
can convey their facts. The shifting scenes pass before the 
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mind of the inspired prisoner at Patmos. Possibly he does not 
himself see any historic order. Possibly there is none to be 
seen. The methods of prophecy are not those of history. In 
the Apocalypse the splendor is increased by the broken visions 
as they roll, like sunset clouds driven by storm-winds, one upon 
another, until all you can see is that the west is aflame with 
gold and glory. But the grand impression—possibly impression 
is all that is intended to be gained—is left upon the amazed 
and delighted spectator, that the kingdoms of this world are to 
become the kingdoms of God; and through the rifts of the 
always dissolving visions there are bright glimpses of the sub- 
stantial heavenly world, where, at length, all the children of the 
kingdom will be gathered. And why should we not have, in 
the completed volume of God’s Word, a book devoted to teach- 
ings intended to overawe and impress the mind? These grand- 
eurs roll as roll the thunders in the sky, whose use it is to make 
men cry out, “The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” To the 
believer it is delightful to mark the suitableness and accuracy 
of the divine method of dealing with the supernatural. To the 
honest sceptic it must be startling to find the utmost of skill in 
dealing with a matter of the utmost of delicacy; and to see 
no mark of an unsteady hand. 

In addition to the peculiar method of the phenomenal in 
dealing with the world, we must not fail to notice that God has 
used the Biographical method in giving to us the chapters of 
human history. The more modern method of historical writing 
is a return to the old scriptural form of biography. Our best 
historians are simply biographers. Bancroft,and Macaulay, and 
Prescott,and Motley have chosen this method of portraiture. 
The biographic method looks out on an age as through the 
eyes of a man then living. It gets thus the gauge of a century. 
On the slender thread of a personal history it strings the events 
of an age as seen by its representative man. Such a method 
admits to the history what at first seems to be trivial; but the 
incident is not really trivial which shows the tendency of a 
given time. The method seems to lack stateliness, but it is not 
lacking in heart ; and if it has all the dramatic charm of the 
romance, it has none the less the self-evidencing tokens of genu- 
ine history. Sometimes the method is even Autobiographical. 
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And we have Moses telling us what Moses said. In Ecclesias- 
tes we have a mental and moral autobiography—a soul seen as 
attracted by successive systems of philosophic thought, seduced 
by each of them in turn, and then returning from all its wan- 
derings to its God. As to the New Testament, the word-paint- 
ing of the four Evangelists has never failed to extort praise 
from the severest critic. The writers give us sketches of inci- 
dent, teaching, and miracle which singularly reveal our Lord as 
to our very gaze. The narratives are more than pictures. They 
are windows so crystalline in their purity that we see through 
them, and are looking as upon living scenes with our own eye. 
There are, indeed, other biographies in the Bible. But what if 
the other biographies of men of scriptural renown are so many 
‘studies’ towards a final delineation of our Lord? What if to 
each of these characters of Holy Writ was assigned the exemplifi- 
cation of a single grace, which was first conveyed to some minor 
canvas, in preparation for the one great picture which assem- 
bles all excellencies, and in which each virtue there traced is 
here brought out in the fulness of an undying perfection. The 
great biography has been written. The task impossible before, 
alike in conception and in execution, has been accomplished. 
Plato’s “ Just Man” has lived, and therefore has been depicted. 
And these narratives of his life, so faithfully given that his very 
words are sometimes reported, his most familiar conversations 
not withheld, are the standing miracle of all literature, even as 
his character whom they so grandly portray is the standing 
miracle of all history. But these are miracles for which the unbe- 
liever is as much bound to give an account as is the believer; 
and miracles they are which can be accounted for only by 
owning the Divinity of the Lord and the divine inspiration of 
the record. 

III. The Perpetual inspiration of a Progressive Volume is an- 
other peculiarity of the Bible. Here, again, the divine method 
is often misapprehended, and so the Divine Wisdom remains 
unrecognized. The book has everywhere a moral perspective, 
for it is a glance along the page of history of a single Eye. The 
publication, a few years since, of BERNARD’S Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament, opened to many students a compar- 
atively new field of thought. The principle he announced so 
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clearly and proved so abundantly, was almost involuntarily 
applied by every reader to the Old Testament as well ; and also 
to the wonderful connection between the two, as the unfolding 
of God’s one great thought. It was the application of the prin- 
ciple of development to biblical facts before it had been so 
abundantly applied to the facts of the natural world. The im- 
pulse then given has by no means ceased. The Bible is no 
more a Chinese picture without light and shade, but its events 
stand out apart in their true perspective, and so in their due 
proportion ; but always so that each feature of the picture con- 
tributes to the whole moral impression. By removing difficul- 
ties Bernard helps us towards a clearer view of inspiration ; for 
he everywhere insists that we shall not confound, as some re- 
cent theologians have done, the degree of the inspiration with 
the degree of the revelation. Moses is as fully inspired with 
his few moral truths in the alphabet of revealed theology as is 
Paul when entrusted with the vast array of the Christian facts 
and doctrines and duties which he declares to mankind. A 
sacred book with an equal degree of inspiration but with increas- 
ing degrees of revelation is a conception unknown outside of 
the Bible, and yet this is the first great essential of a volume of 
moral teaching which is centuries in completing itself. The 
Koran is no such volume. Its method and spirit are didactic 
rather than historical, and its only inspiration rests upon the 
dictation theory. Its dead flat of surface, the reflection of the 
thought of a single man in a single age, makes no note of moral 
progress. But in the Bible, the combination of certainty and 
yet of advancement, of fixedness as well as of moral enlarge- 
ment, of a divine inspiration in every part and of a vast and 
steady progress during the whole length of the centuries which 
intervened between its first word and its last word, is an evi- 
dence that He who gave us the volume knew our human needs ; 
—an evidence which is more and more appreciated by the 
thoughtful students of the religions of the world. 

IV. The method of God is also Spiritual as well as intellect- 
ual. Using all forms into which the literature of any age shaped 
itself, employing the simple chronicle of one period, the devo- 
tional psalm and the terse proverb of another, the grand poetic 
declamation of a still more advanced era of Jewish develop- 
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ment, the matchless simplicity of the conversational and semi- 
dramatic manner of the age of our Lord, the more didactic 
mcthod and epistolary style of the generation next succeeding, 
so that the methods of the intellectual life of the centuries are 
unfolded on its pages, there is still everywhere, as the most 
prominent thing, the spiritual element. The object of the 
Genesis was clearly historical, and not theological; yet every- 
where there comes out, for those who have sympathy for moral 
truths, those moral ideas which were afterwards to be brought 
out of darkness into light and immortality. For they must be 
there, if they can, in Paul’s words, “be brought to light.” A 
good man disappearing from the earth to go and be with God, 
is palpable immortality in the most striking form of object-les- 
son. Certain it is that the most devout souls of all ages have 
been fed with food which they obtained from the Pentateuch. 
Possibly sometimes New Testament ideas have been read in be- 
tween historic lines. Nor need we, in our revulsion from those 
who hold the “ Pentateuch to be destitute of moral ideas,” go 
so far as to spiritualize all the police-regulations of the Jewish 
civil code. But we must notice that there is a tremendous em- 
phasis placed on the right and the wrong in the story of the primal 
innocence and the primal sin. Moral distinctions start up and 
are prominent at the two altars of the two sons of Adam. 
Jehovah is no impersonal Force that makes for righteousness, 
but is the ever-living, ever-present, ever-holy God. His favor— 
this is the impression of the Pentateuch—is blessing and joy, in 
any world; his frown is sorrow and death, in any world. Wick- 
edness always brings a result of ruin; righteousness a temporal, 
that forecasts a spiritual, salvation. It is palpable, physical 
teaching of heaven and hell. 

But persons as well as things show forth the reality of the 
spiritual life. We have, beginning with the first and closing 
only with the last book of the Bible, a record of personal feel- 
ing. It breaks through all history, voices itself in all song, it 
mingles with all prophecy. Personal religious experience is 
made the vehicle of divine communication. The singer may be 
a king, singing mainly of his own kingdom, but his inspired 
thought rushes past his own age, and he touches a higher key 
when he sings of God’s kingdom on earth and in heaven. We 
come to know these select souls in the inner life of their trial and 
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their trust, their calamity and their consolation, their defeat 
and their victory. Wesee Abraham on the mount, giving the 
great object-lesson of redemption ; Jacob, as he takes and breaks, 
and then performs his Bethel vow; Moses at the Red Sea, ven- 
turing upon the march that is immortal in history ; David in 
his sins and repentances and more than royal exaltation; Solo- 
mon in all the agony and delirium of his moral madness, and 
the solemn tread of a soul that is taking homeward steps, in re- 
turning to the fear of God; the disciples who give us their own 
autobiographies in the pages in which their weakness stands 
forth in such contrast with the glory of their Lord; the Great 
Apostle as he appeals to men of the like precious faith; and, 
in the last leaf of the closing volume, John voicing his own lov- 
ing heart when its yearning breaks forth with the “ Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” And here is the hold of the book on the 
race,—not in its surpassing poetry, its eloquence or its unfold- 
ings of the future life, but in its intense humanity. It is here 
that the human soul is unveiled. But these unveiled men have 
each the far-off look upon the face; they are touched by a divine 
radiance; they see and hear what others do not. Revealing 
man, they reveal God. And this is the grand argument for the 
Bible with thousands of plain men who cannot use and need 
not use any other logic save that logic which is surest and 
swiftest, the logic of the heart. 

V. And this experimental element in the divine method 
shades off gradually into another method, the Prophetic. For 
there is a prophecy in special persons, in devout feelings, and 
in preparatory facts, as well as a prophecy in written words. 
The principle once admitted, that Christ is the testimony of 
prophecy, carries with it a vast spiritual significance. When we 
see that the spirit of prophecy lies hidden in an obscure verse in 
the prophecy of Habakkuk, so that Paul, elevated thereby, can 
find in it a meaning that lay hidden too deep for all common 
eyes, viz., the doctrine of justification by faith, and when from 
the historical event that Israel resided in Egypt, a New Testa- 
ment writer gets the prophecy that Christ must needs go down 
to Egypt, so that the words, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son” may be fulfilled, when we notice the fact that almost every 
quotation of the Apostles from the Old Testament is from be- 
neath the surface-meaning of the literal words that are given, 
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it is clear that there are subtile connections of the two parts of 
the one Volume which only the clearest spiritual insight can 
discern ; and we shall note with delight the trend of personages 
and events in the older Scriptures, we shall find both a richer 
prophecy and a richer fulfilment in the Word of God, and we 
shall rejoice in a method so broad that it has nowhere an inci- 
dent that is without significance. 


It is the singular thing about this Bible that it feeds, because 
of this variety in its method, the hunger of widely differing 
classes of men. Some men crave the historical; they are taught 
of the present mainly by the past ; they must see a principle 
reduced to history, as it acts on vast masses of men. To such 
the Bible speaks as does no other book in all the world, because 
its historic method meets their historic spirit. But this man’s 
neighbor has little of historic comprehension ; he craves doctrinal 
statement, the positive utterance of direct truth; and he, in 
turn, finding the language of sharp distinction, becomes, under 
Paul’s tuition, a spiritual athlete who regards all history and all 
psalm but as ministers to religious doctrine. Still others crave 
a devotional manual, and they find it in certain portions of the 
Word that seem to them to govern all the rest of its message. 
There are others who are fascinated with its sublime unfoldings ; 
and to such the Book is a glorious and gracious prophecy of the 
ages and of the world to come. Statesmen and jurists, plain 
men and scholars, find those things which others might have 
deemed incidental to be to them its wonder and its teaching. 
And as with the magnificent “flying buttresses of that marble 
miracle,” the cathedral at Milan, which seem for the hour to 
the spectator to be only for grace and for beauty, extorting 
his admiration, but which are found in the plan of the builder 
to be no mere ornaments but essential to the stability of the 
whole cathedral, so here, the descriptive chapter, the historical 
detail, the national Psalm, the artless Gospel and the careful 
Epistle of the Bible, are each perfect in themselves; and yet 
they are only parts, adding their strength and their grace to 
the one divine structure of the one divine Architect. The Book, 
not only in its contents but in its unique method, exhibits its 
Maker’s wisdom ; so that we bless God not only for a Bible but 
for the Bible. 








ARTICLE IV. 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM HENRY COBB, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Uxbridge, Mass. 


HE works of the flesh are many, ra épya; the fruit of the 
Spirit is one, 6 xapzos. The former (like the works of the 
flesh in a literal sense, the different occupations of mankind) 
admit of being classed in groups, and yet have no inner har- 
mony. But all the diverse forms of Christian graces are readily 
traceable to a common root, are but varieties of a single fruit. 
Every good gift and every perfect boon cometh down from the 
Father of lights, and whosoever receives these graces becomes a 
son of God, partaker of the divine nature. God is love; the 
sons of God are begotten of his own will, and in his own image : 
every Christian grace is the fruit of one vital principle, the love 
of God that hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Ghost. The harmony of Paul’s teaching on this point 
with that of the three pillars just quoted, appears in the context 
of our passage, as well as elsewhere. ‘“ For the whole law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ .... Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” When therefore the apostle writes, 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faith(fulness), meekness, temperance” (Gad., 
V, 22, 23), it is less natural to understand a heterogeneous col- 
lection of virtues than a spiritual organism, e pluribus unum. 
But while it is easy to claim that this ought to be the case, 
it is not so easy to establish it from this list. There is no pro- 
gress here from less to greater, for the greatest of these is love. 
Nor is there an anticlimax, otherwise faith and meekness 
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would not occur later than joy and kindness. The position of 
faith, wioris, indeed, is very puzzling to any classification, 
and the word itself has proved the crux interpretum of this pas- 
sage: one can hardly mention a possible sense without accord- 
ing with one or more eminent commentators. It may be inter- 
esting to compare some of these various renderings. I give the 
names in alphabetical order. 


ALFORD: ‘ [/i6riS in the widest sense; faith towards God and men.’ 

BENGEL: ‘Consistency, fidelity, opposed to seditions and heresies.’ 

CALVIN: ‘ Faith means truth, and is contrasted with cunning, deceit, 
and falsehood. 

DE WETTE: ‘Confidence, opposed to distrust.’ 

ELLICOTT: ‘Faith in God’s promises and mercies, and loving trust 
towards men.’ 

GRoTIUS: ‘ The open profession of true faith.’ 

Howson: ‘ Honesty of character. Or perhaps better, with Wieseler, 
readiness to believe.’ 

JEROME: ‘ Faith in God, the substance of things hoped for.’ 

LuTHER: ‘Not faith which is in Christ, but fidelity and humanity of 
one man towards another; .. . . when one man giveth credit to another 
in things pertaining to this present life.’ 


How shall we hope to reduce our nine graces to order, when 
asingle one of them is thus expanded into nine or more? 
Many commentators, as De Wette, give up the problem, some 
regarding it as a barren one. Thus 


ERASMUS: “Hence I do not think we ought to esteem very highly 
the solicitous carefulness of certain men who in catalogues of this 
sort are wont to be exercised about the number of objects, and torment 
themselves too scrupulously in discriminating particulars, while it is 
probable that Paul has brought out a mass, so to speak, of the vices and 
virtues which are commonly met with, not because these are the only 
ones, but because they contain the principal matter.” 


On the other hand, Bengel remarks with his usual terseness, 
“ Weigh well also the order of the words,” but says nothing about 
the process or result of the weighing. The view of Erasmus 
seems to have been common in the time of Dr. Bloomfield, who 
opposes it warmly as follows: 

“Care must be taken lest we run into the other extreme (so prevalent 
in the present age), namely, of supposing these lists confused assemblages 


of virtues and vices, thus huddling all up in bare generalities, which is a 
slovenly, uncritical, and above all an zrreverent procedure.” 
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It would seem to be self-evident that any one has a right to 
search after an orderly grouping of the graces here mentioned, 
and to find it if he can. An injunction might indeed be served, 
by some historico-critical student of our day, on the ground that 
Paul wrote his letter to the Galatians in too great haste and fer- 
vor of feeling to arrange these fruits in a symmetrical cluster. 
Even were this granted, there is no reason why our passage may 
not have been previously wrought out with as deliberate careful- 
ness as anything in the Epistle to the Ephesians. But the ob- 
jection is not granted, for Paul may not have comprehended 
fully what the Spirit of Christ which was in him did signify. It 
will not be to-day or to-morrow that Christians are deterred 
from thorough scrutiny of any part of their Bible through 
fear of recognizing in it a superhuman element. I regard as 
one of the most specious of modern sophisms the assertion 
that the whole business of scholarly exegesis lies with the 
human side of Scripture. Why should not the student of 
Revelation, as of Nature, think God’s thoughts after Him, 
delve into those thoughts with patient toil, finding ever new 
heights and depths in a wisdom high as heaven and deeper than 
hell? 

In the case before us, modern scholars have not with- 
held the anxiam diligentiam which Erasmus deprecated. A 
common arrangement of the list, is in three classes, with three 
fruits in each. So Lightfoot, Eadie, and Howson in The Bible 
Commentary. But I think it will be seen by all that this 
scheme fails to justify itself. E.g., Dr. Lightfoot says, 

“ The first group comprises Christian habits of mind in their more gen- 
eral aspect, ‘love, joy, peace’; the second gives special qualities affecting a 
man’s intercourse with his neighbor, ‘long-suffering, kindness, beneficence’; 
while the third (again general in its character like the first) exhibits the 


principles which guide a Christian’s conduct, ‘honesty, gentleness, tem- 
perance.’” 


It will be seen at a glance how miscellaneous this is ;—gen- 
eral habits of mind,—special feelings toward others,—general 
principles of conduct. Under the first class (ayazn x.7.A.) he 
adds: 


“ The fabric is built up, story upon story. Love is the foundation, joy 
the superstructure, peace the crown of all.” 
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Under the next division: 

“This triad is again arranged in an ascending scale; waxpofuuta is 
passive, ‘patient endurance, under injuries inflicted by others’; ypyororns, 
neutral, ‘a kindly disposition towards one’s neighbors’, not necessarily 
taking a practical form; dya%@ourn, active, ‘goodness, beneficence,’ as 
an energetic principle.” 

The classification seems to break down when the third triad 
is reached, for no attempt is made to follow it through. In any 
case, it gives merely a piece of mechanism, three separate houses 
of three stories each, not the vital unity we look for in the fruit 
of the Spirit. 

Somewhat more naturally, as I think, Dr. Schaff makes four 
groups. 

“1. Love, the fundamental Christian grace. 2. Foy and peace, the funda- 
mental state of the Christian. 3. Long-suffering, benignity, goodness, fatth- 
Suiness (or fidelity), meekness, forms of unselfish charity towards our fellow- 
men. 4. Sedf-control (temperance), referring to our conduct towards our- 
selves.” 

Meyer makes a significant remark, and leaves it as a finger- 
post for other investigators: 

“ The selection of these graces, and the order in which they are placed, 
are such as necessarily to unfold and to present to the reader the specific 


characteristics of the “fe of Christian fellowship (which had been so sadly 
disturbed among the Galatians, ver. 15).” 


I am happy to take shelter under so great a name in present- 
ing a somewhat similar opinion, which came to my mind, and 
was worked out in detail long before I consulted any of the 
authorities whom I have just quoted. Instead of the life of 
Christian fellowship I should prefer to say, the Christian life, 
without limitation. The fruit of the Spirit, love, is developed 
into a cluster of fruits. Those which come first in order are, as 
we have seen, neither the most nor the least important, but they 
are first-fruits as the word is commonly used, first in the order 
of time. I believe that the passage under consideration de- 
scribes the natural (or rather, supernatural) process by which the 
Holy Spirit changes an ungodly man into a full-rounded Chris- 
tian. So far as holiness is concerned, the worldly heart is a 
barren field; it is changed, by regeneration, into the Garden of 
the Lord, wherein there spring up in succession these plants of 
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divine grace. No one of them crowds out another, but each 
blooms on beside its neighbor perennially, exhaling its fra- 
grance, and ripening to maturity. 

1. First to make its appearance is ayaan, Love. There is a 
sense in which faith is prior to Love, at least in the order of 
nature. In the writings of Paul, as also in the other Scriptures, 
it is the precedent condition of every good fruit. But faith, in 
this sense, is not a Christian grace, only a means of grace. God’s 
Love presses upon us like the waters of a boundless reservoir: 
faith opens the channel, and the fountain of Love bursts forth. 
God’s Love, being shed abroad in the believer’s heart by the 
Holy Ghost, flows from him in rivers of living water. Or, 
keeping to the other figure, we may say that faith opens the 
ground to receive the divine seed, which springs up, and brings 
forth Love as the first-fruit of the Spirit. In the Epistles as in 
the Gospels, the word fruit denotes the outward operation of 
the inward life of faith. By their fruits ye shall know them, 
and commonly the first evidence to himself and others that a 
man has entered the Christian life is that he is possessed by the 
spirit of Love. He looks with new eyes upon his heavenly 
Father, and upon all that reflect His image. We love Him, be- 
cause He first loved us; and we know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren. “Ayazy is a pecu- 
liarly Christian word: the thing as well as the name was strange 
to heathen life, which knew only the love of passion or natural 
affection. The relation of Love to the other fruits of the Spirit 
will be touched upon when we have examined the nature of 
these. 

2. The Second fruit in the list is yapa, Foy. Happiness may 
often be the possession of the natural man; but Dr. Bushnell has 
made us familiar with the distinction between this and Joy. 
Happiness comes to us; Joy rises zz us, when the Holy Spirit 
has opened the fountain of life. Happiness may be dispelled by 
adversity; but your Joy no man taketh from you. It is true 
that the Greek yapa, like the English ‘joy’, is not always used 
in this limited sense, possibly not always thus in the New Testa- 
ment; but it would be difficult to establish any other sense 
among the many instances of its use by Paul; and the presump- 
tion thence arising is strengthened by the fact that the very 
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subject before us is the fruit of the Spirit, and yapa must there- 
fore mean that Joy in the Holy Ghost of which the apostle re- 
peatedly speaks. I cannot accept the interpretation of Hof- 
mann, Winer, and many more, Witfreude, ‘ joy in the happiness 
of others’, or that of Calvin and Michaelis, ‘joy as opposed to 
moroseness’; but believe that Meyer has given the true concep- 
tion: 

“ Xapa is the holy Joy of the soul, which is produced by the Spirit, 
through whom we carry in our hearts the consciousness of the divine love, 
and thereby the certainty of blessedness, the triumph over all sufferings.” 
Bearing in mind that fruit refers to a manifestation in the life, 
we can appeal to observation and experience, as well as theory, 
to show that he who is born of the Spirit brings forth this holy 
Joy as the direct sequence of his new love. This, at least, is 
the rule, and the passage in question seems to set forth the xor- 
mal type of spiritual growth. 

3. Eipnvn, Peace. The Christian’s life is not a life of excite- 
ment. If joy were all, too much might be made of an exuber- 
ance of the feelings, too little of a quiet discharge of daily 
duties. So the next fruit of the Spirit remands us to a calmer 
sphere. Throughout this catalogue, the danger of excess in the 
line of any one grace is guarded against by that which follows. 
This principle codperates with that of temporal sequence in 
establishing the order which we find in our passage. Joy is not 
opposed to Peace, or superseded by it. Each one of these 
plants remains in the Garden. The fervor of joy may abate, its 
first rapture may be renewed only at intervals, but the spring 
itself is perennial. Still there is for the most part an early 
period in the Christian life when joy is the characteristic trait, 
and this gives place to the prominence of eipnvn. Paul uses this 
word at times to denote objective peace with God, secured once 
for all by Him who is our Peace. Oftener, he employs it sub- 
jectively. The minding of the Spirit is life and Peace, and the 
fruit of the Spirit must be something wrought in the Christian, 
and shining forth from him. Thus the apostle prays for the 
Romans: “ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and Peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

As the unchristian man has a counterfeit love (natural affec- 
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tion) and a counterfeit joy (happiness), so has he a counterfeit 
peace (confidence). But it requires no great spiritual insight to 
distinguish between holy peace and worldly ease. Our Saviour 
brought Peace on earth, good-will to men, and as matter of 
history no less than theory, the growth of this grace among 
mankind is the fruit of the Holy Spirit, the Dove of Peace. 

4. ManpoOvyia, Long-suffering. The follower of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, is thrust into a world at war with Christ. “I 
am for peace, but when I speak they are for war.” The Chris- 
tian cannot be for peace at any price, nor can he stand gazing 
up into heaven when duty calls him to face a frowning world. 
He is to overcome his foes; not by carnal weapons but by the 
Christian weapons of patience and Long-suffering. The former 
(dzopovn) refers to the endurance of evils, the latter (uaxpo- 
@vyia) to bearing with offenders. So Trench remarks, and 
Meyer compares fpadus eis opynv (Fames, i, 19). The heathen 
knew nothing of this virtue, Long-suffering: had they known 
it, they would probably have despised it as a weakness. High- 
spiritedness that would not brook wrong was among the greatest 
of their virtues. Even in the Christian Garden, Long-suffering 
is not commonly an early fruit. Resentment is natural; he that 
ruleth his spirit is the exception. But the followers of the 
Lamb of God, who was oppressed and afflicted, yet opened not 
his mouth, should covet earnestly this gift; and when love and 
joy and peace have abounded, the Holy Spirit will ripen the 
fruit of Long-suffering also. The world has a so-called virtue 
that apes Long-suffering ; tolerance, which gets along comforta- 
bly with both good and bad. But the Christian grace is the 
genuine one; vaxpoOuvyia is not indifferent to wrong, while it 
stands ready to forgive the penitent unto seventy times seven. 

5. Xpnororns, Benignity. There is no single word exactly 
equivalent to this spiritual fruit. The A. V. renders it gentle- 
ness, which would rather be ézzeinera or 7ovyia; the R. V. 
kindness, which expresses one of the two elements that appear 
to be fused in it. For modern commentators seem to accept 
the description given it by Jerome zx loco ; and Trench, in his 
work on Synonymes, after citing many others, observes that he 
knows nothing so well said on this matter elsewhere, as the fol- 
lowing from Jerome: 
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“ Bentgnity, or sweetness (for among the Greeks ypnororns denotes 
either), is a gentle virtue, soft, mild, and fit companion of all good; invit- 
ing to intimacy with itself, pleasant in speech, temperate in character.”— 
Opp. Omn., VII, 511. 


The word Joving-kindness would well render it, were it not exclu- 
sively associated with the Divine Being. It is easy to understand 
the place of ypyororns in the order of the graces. There was 
danger that long-suffering, if cultivated to excess, would tend to 
sadness, so this heavenly plant is brought forth to preserve the 
equipoise. The nearest the unrenewed heart can come to this 
fruit of the Spirit is in the virtue of affability or politeness, a 
handsome and well-trimmed weed, while Christian Benignity is 
a sound and sweet fruit to the very core. 

6. ‘AyaOcovrn, Benevolence. The translation ‘ goodness,’ 
occurring in both the old and new versions, is well criticised by 
Trench as follows: 


“We feel the want of some word more special and definite at such pas- 
sages as Gal. v, 22, where eyaSw@6vvn makes one of a long list of Christian 
virtues or graces, and must mean some single and separate grace, while 
goodness seems to embrace all.” 


The commentators have often confounded ypnordorns with 
ayaQwovrn. Theophylact renders the latter by denignitas in 
this passage. So the LXX. gives both for M210 and its cognates, 
and Sophocles in his Lexzcon translates the former by ‘ kindness,’ 
‘goodness,’ the latter by ‘ goodness,’ ‘kindness.’ “Aya@wouvy 
is found only in biblical and ecclesiastical Greek, occurring but 
four times in the New Testament. A careful study of its use 
indicates the meaning, not goodness in the abstract, but, as 
Ellicott has it, ‘the propension both to will and do what is 
good.’ This accords well with its derivation, cf. ¢Aenuoovrn, 
which originally denoted not ‘an alms’ but mercy itself. 
Now, when we reach Benevolence among the Christian graces, 
we have advanced a step beyond ypnororns, for ayabwourvn 
will work righteousness even at the expense of benignity and 
sweetness. The danger of unduly emphasizing ypyororns is 
well brought out by Trench in a quotation from Menander : 
‘‘That which is now by some yp76rorns called, 


Abandons life entire to wickedness; 
For no uniust man meets with punishment.” 
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There is a virtue among those not Christians that approaches 
benevolence, philanthropy, which seeks to better the condition 
of suffering mankind. It is well as far as it goes; but how far 
it comes short of the Benevolence of the gospel, which weighs 
all questions in the scales of the immortal spirit ! 

7. Iliorts, Faith. I have already remarked upon the variety 
of rendering here. I see no reason to forsake the common force 
of zzorzs in the writings of Paul. Because it often denotes the 
means of justification, we need not overlook its frequent use to 
denote the means of sanctification ; we need not feel driven to so 
exceptional a sense as fidelity or honesty, even though it be 
supported by Meyer and most recent authorities. Exceptional, 
I mean, in the writings of Paul. Of course, when zioris is 
applied to God in a single instance, Rom., iii, 3, it cannot mean 
reliance on a higher power, it must mean Faithfulness ; and so 
the single case where the qualifying adjective aya@n occurs, is 
as unambiguous as the English phrase ‘ good faith.’ But else- 
where in Paul’s writings the translation ‘fidelity’ is never neces- 
sary, while on the other hand it is a Christian proverb that the 
believer walks by Faith, stands by Faith, and this Faith is the 
fruit of the Spirit. In this very Epistle we have repeatedly had 
miotis in the sense of that trustful confidence in God which 
marks the Christian life as well as the new birth. But it may be 
objected, If Faith covers the whole life, why is it mentioned so 
late in the catalogue of fruits? I reply, These graces are given 
in the order in which each becomes the marked trait in the 
Christian character as normally developed. One would scarcely 
describe a young disciple in the glow of his early joy as a man 
of Faith. We associate with that phrase a maturity of charac- 
ter, a growth into ripeness of grace, rarely met with in the 
church, save at an advanced stage in the Christian life. 
Benevolence, if unduly emphasized, as often in our practical age, 
degenerates into a matter of the outward life; while Faith points 
upward to the skies, a guide-post in the pilgrim’s path. What is 
Faith, to unbelievers in Christ? Their highest corresponding 
virtue is the very fidelity of which I have spoken; a real virtue, 
not to be despised, but no more Faith than artisanship is art. 
The genuine Christian, it is true, will be faithful to every trust ; 
but none could mistake the man who is faithful only in the 
things of this life for the man of Faith. 
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8. ITpatrns, Meekness. We pass in turn from the inner to 
the outer life. The graces of the typical Christian are well- 
rounded, avoiding opposite extremes. There cannot be too 
much faith, but even faith may be exalted unduly, as we of 
this generation have learned. We have heard much of the walk 
of faith, the higher Christian life, which simply trusts every day, 
and every day berates nine tenths of the Lord’s people for their 
low faith. Men of this stamp have need to remember that 
grace in our list which follows faith, and to pray for the Meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. By nature we exalt ourselves; 
only when the Holy Spirit takes of the things of Christ and 
shows to us do we learn of Him who was meek and lowly, and 
this is commonly one of the latest lessons learned in the school 
of our Lord. “Meekness is weakness” according to the god 
Thor, and so judge the world’s people generally. They have, 
however, a virtue that sometimes tries to pass for Christian 
Meekness, eguanimity, which bears the ills of life with placid 
calmness. But the fruit of the Spirit bewrayeth itself; the 
equable can only hope to hold their ground at best, while the 
meek shall inherit the earth. 

9. Eynpatera, Temperance. Here end the fruits of the Spirit, 
for Christian Temperance, though not the greatest is the latest 
and one of the rarest plants in the Garden of the Lord. It sig- 
nifies the curbing of all unholy desires, the bringing into cap- 
tivity body, soul, and spirit to the obedience of Christ. As the 
charioteer thoroughly governs his mettlesome steeds, holding 
them in to mastery (¢yxparns), so Christian Temperance 
makes all the passions and emotions subject to the will of God. 
Meekness were weakness if found alone, and so were all the 
graces without this grace at the helm. Many interpret it as 
moderation, or continence, but the fruit of the Spirit strikes its 
root deeper. Ellicott translates, ‘the exercise of control over 
passions and desires.’ Eadie renders it, ‘temperance, self-con- 
trol, the holding in of passions and appetites, to be taken in its 
widest signification, and not principally in reference to sexual sin.’ 
Worldly people have a virtue somewhat resembling this, cu/ture, 
which aims to bring out what is best in one’s native character, 
and repress his faults ; but since it stands on no higher plane than 
that of earth, its product is of the earth, earthy. It bears the 
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same relation to Temperance as politeness to benignity; it 
makes clean the outside only of the cup and platter. 

Let us now glance at the place of Love among these fruits 
of the Spirit. Evidently Paul would make it central. In 
spiritual botany, ayazy belongs to the order Composite: its 
seeds, blown hither and thither as the Holy Pneuma listeth, 
spring up around it in a fair circle of graces, various indeed but 
of one type. Paul’s catalogue is not an exhaustive flora; it 
only touches the circle at eight significant points. That Love 
is the centre of each and all is manifest partly from Paul’s gen- 
eral statements, not merely in Gad., v, 14 (All the law is fulfilled 
in one word), Rom., xiii, 10 (Love is the fulfilling of the law), 
but especially in Co/., iii, 14 (Love is the bond of perfectness), 
and 1 Zim., i, 5 (The end of the commandment is love out of 
a pure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned). It 
is manifest yet more clearly from the Psalm of Love, 1 Coz., 
ch. xiii, where these other Christian graces are actually ascribed 
to Love, in express terms or by implication (vv. 3-7). Long- 
suffering and benignity, 7 ayazn panpoOupei, Apyoreverar ; 

meekness and temperance, ov mepmepeverat, ov puo.ovrat, 
ovx acynuovei ; peace and joy, ov maposvverat, .. . ovyyai- 
per O& ti aAnOeia; benevolence, which unless it springs from 
love bestows all its goods to no profit. Only one of the nine 
remains, Faith. It is tempting to quote, with many commenta- 
tors, zavra miorever; but this mere unsuspiciousness is only 
one feature in the life of faith, and we have a much better proof 
of our position in this very chapter of Galatians. For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision ; 
but Faith working through Love. 

The comprehensive sense of ayazn, Love, in our passage is 
held very extensively from Jerome down. I quote a few repre- 
sentatwe names. 

LUTHER: “It had been enough to have said Love and no more; for 
Love extendeth itself unto all the fruits of the Spirit.” 

KOpPE: “’Ayaan comprehends in itself many special virtues subjoined 
by the apostle.” 

ELLICOTT: “ Love stands at the head as the moving principle of the 
rest.” 

ScHaFF: “ Zove, the fundamental Christian grace, which comprehends 
all others, and ‘holds heaven and earth in its embrace.’ ” 
















































ARTICLE V. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 


By Tuomas A. Hoyt, D.D., 
Pastor of the Chambers Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE most remarkable event in the history of the world is 

the death of Jesus Christ. By common consent, it is rele- 

gated to a position of solitary grandeur. It stands alone in the 

annals of mankind. Its external incidents are peculiar: its 
inner meaning is transcendent. 

As a scenic display, it is the most affecting tragedy ever 
enacted. The six trials, with their three acquittals and three 
convictions; the extraordinary bearing of Jesus through them 
all; his seven utterances from the cross; the superhuman man- 
ner in which He met death; the attendant miracles; the sur- 
prising declaration of the Roman centurion, “ Truly this was 
the Son of God ;”—all combine to render it the most impressive 
scene ever witnessed on earth. This view of it inspired the fol- 
lowing singular confession of Rousseau : 

“Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who can act, suffer, and 
die without weakness and without ostentation? When Plato describes the 
imaginary just man, covered with all the opprobrium of guilt, yet at the 
same time meriting the sublimest rewards of virtue, he paints precisely 
every feature in the character of Jesus Christ. The resemblance is so 
striking that all the Fathers have observed it, and it is impossible to be 
deceived in it. What prejudice, what blindness must possess the mind of 
that man, who dares to compare the son of Sophroniscus with the Son of 
Mary! What a distance is there between the one and the other! 

The death of Socrates, philosophizing calmly with his friends, is the 
most gentle that can be desired; that of Jesus, expiring in torments, in- 
sulted, derided and reviled by all the people, the most horrible that can be 
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imagined. Socrates, taking the poisoned cup, blesses the man who pre- 
sents it to him, and who, in the very act of presenting it, melts into tears. 
Jesus in the midst of the most agonizing tortures prays for his enraged 
persecutors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a sage, the 
life and death of Jesus are those of a God.” 


Far higher than this, as will hereafter appear, is our estimate 
of the relations of the death of Christ to the eternal purposes of 
God, and its intimate and commanding influence on human 

destiny. 
: In approaching this lofty conception of it, we have selected 
as our point of view an incident which may at first seem to be 
a trivial one, which is thus related by the Evangelist John: 
“ Howbeit one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
straightway there came out blood and water.” 

It is evident, however, that the writer, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, laid much stress on it; for he adds this pointed remark: 
“And he that hath seen it bore witness, and his witness is true: 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe.” 
It is admitted that this asseveration refers also to other facts 
closely connected with this one; ¢.g., that Jesus was already 
dead, and hence that while they broke the legs of those who 
were crucified with Him, they did not break his legs. But the 
piercing of his side is likewise included, and made prominent. 
The Evangelist even asserts that the preservation of his bones 
from fracture, and the deep incision made by the spear, had been 
predicted in ancient prophecies, uttered many centuries before. 
He quotes two of them: “For these things came to pass, that 
the scripture might be fulfilled, A bone of Him shall not be 
broken. And again another Scripture saith, They shall look on 
Him whom they pierced.” 

It cannot be without interest and value to consider what is 
so minutely related and so authoritatively confirmed. St. John 
asserts that a spear was plunged into the body of our Lord; 
that blood and water flowed from the wound; that he saw it 
all, the thrust and the flow. The person of Jesus was quite 
naked and exposed to view, hanging on the low Roman cross; 
John stood but a few feet distant; what he sawhe relates; and 
he adds that an old prediction had said that Jesus would be 
thus pierced. 
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This accumulation of testimony arrests our attention, and 
urges us to examine the significance of a circumstance to which 
so much importance is evidently attached. The problem pre- 
sented is this: ‘What was the physical cause of Christ’s 
death?’ 

The clearest and most scientific discussion of the subject is 
by William Stroud, an eminent surgeon of Great Britain, who 
studied the subject for twenty-five years, and published a book 
in 1847, in which he argues with great force that Jesus died 
literally of a broken heart. The language of Dr. Stroud is, “It 
was agony of mind, producing rupture of the heart.” He also 
points out that Russell, Edwards, Rambach and other writers 
had more or less accurately anticipated his views. 

Dr. Hanna, a distinguished divine of Scotland, in 1862, while 
engaged in a series of lectures on the Life and Passion of 
our Saviour, addressed letters to several leading surgeons of 
Edinburgh, calling their attention tothe work of Dr. Stroud, and 
asking their opinions on the conclusions it presented and on the 
scientific arguments by which they were reached. They replied, 
confirming the theory broached by Dr. Stroud, in letters, the 
substance of which will be presently submitted. 

Before doing this, however, some remarks may properly be 
offered with the design of bringing the subject more fully and 
clearly into view. ! 

For one thing, our theme should be approached with rever- 
ence, since the illustrious Sufferer, whose death we study, appeals 
by his majesty, his purity, his compassion, to every sentiment 
of awe and tenderness. 

Again, it is well known that the sanguiferous system does 
sustain sudden and great changes from the influence of the pas- 
sions. The glistening eye and glowing face are external indica- 
tions, while the person affected, if his attention be called to his 
own condition, becomes conscious of coldness in the extremities, 
a sense of distention of the heart, difficulty of respiration, and 
other distressing symptoms. The effect may be so great as to 
produce death, and may be produced by any of the passions. 
History has many examples of death from joy: Pliny informs 
us of a Lacedemonian who died of joy at hearing that his son 
had gained a prize in the Olympic games. Sophocles died of 
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joy at gaining a decision in his favor in a contest of honor. 
Livy mentions an aged matron, who believing her son to have 
been slain in battle, died in his arms in excess of joy on his safe 
return. 

Dr. Stroud quotes many other instances of sudden death 
from exciting passions, in all which he does not doubt that the 
decease was caused by rupture of the heart, although, for want 
of examination, that cannot be affirmed. The modus of death 
from rupture of the heart is thus described by him: 


“The immediate cause is a sudden and violent contraction of one of 
the ventricles, usually the left, on the column of blood thrown into it by a 
similar contraction of the corresponding auricle. Prevented from return- 
ing backwards by the intervening valve, and not finding a sufficient outlet 
forwards in the connected artery, the blood reacts against the ventricle 
itself, which is consequently torn at the point of greatest distentation, or 
least resistance, by the influence of its own reflected force. A quantity of 
blood is hereby discharged into the pericardium, and having no means of 
escape, stops the circulation by compressing the heart from without, and 
induces almost instantaneous death. In young and vigorous subjects, the 
blood thus collected in the pericardium soon divides into its constituent 
parts, namely a pale, watery liquid, called serum, and a soft clotted sub- 
stance of a deep red color, termed crassamentum; but except under simi- 
lar circumstances of extravasation, this distinct separation of the blood is 
seldom witnessed in the dead body. When, however, the action of the 
ventricle is less violent, instead of bursting under the continued injection 
from the auricle, it merely dilates; but, as in consequence of this over- 
distention its power of contraction is speedily destroyed, death takes place 
with equal certainty, although perhaps with less rapidity, and in this case 
as well as the former one, the blood remaining within the heart has been 
divided into serum and crassamentum.” 


Once more, let it be borne in mind that the question is not 
whether the spear caused the death of Jesus. There is no pre- 
tence that it did. It was because He was dead that the thrust 
was given. Had He been alive, his legs would have been broken 
as were those of the others. The centurion, whose duty it was 
to ascertain the fact, pronounced Him dead, and so reported to 
Pilate. The people saw that He was dead. The Evangelist 
witnessed his death. Joseph applied for his body on the ground 
that He was dead. Pilate wondered that He was dead so soon, 
but learned officially from the officer in charge of the crucifixion 
that He had been for some time dead. Jesus expired at three 
o'clock in the afternoon; it was an hour later that the piercing 
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occurred. We know this because as Jesus was crucified out of 
the city, less time would not have allowed the centurion to make 
his report to the governor, or Joseph and the Jews to apply to 
Pilate with their several requests and return to Calvary. 

If, then, the spear-thrust did not cause his death, what did? 
One may say, ‘it was the crucifixion itself, for this was a capital 
punishment, and of course the victim would die.’ But crucifix. 
ion did not take life so quickly. It was a slow, lingering torture, 
in which the sufferer usually lived two days, and sometimes as 
many as five. The hands and feet were pierced with nails, but 
the weight of the body rested not on the nails, as appears in 
pictures, but on a transverse bar. The wounds in the extremi- 
ties would not produce rapid death, but a slow and tedious 
dissolution. Now, Jesus was crucified at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and expired at three o’clock in the afternoon. There 
is no instance recorded of death by crucifixion within so short 
a period. 

But it may be supposed that Jesus labored under some dis- 
ease which rendered Him an easy prey to the sufferings of the 
cross. This is merely a vague surmise; there is no evidence : 
that Jesus was ever the subject of disease during his entire life. 
He was weary and hungry and sad, but never ill, so far as we 
know. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that He was 
perfectly sound and healthful. One of his types under the 
Jewish ritual was the Paschal Lamb; the law prescribed that 
this lamb should be free from all blemish. It is not credible 
that the antitype was less perfect physically, as well as spirit- 
ually. Jesus was the flower of humanity in body, as in soul. 
In Him was restored to human nature the perfection which once 
shone in Adam, and made Him, as Milton says, “the ndblest of 
his sons.” We may have tried to picture in ‘the mind’s eye’ 
the spotless form of Jesus Christ: our highest conception will 
be too low. The greatest painters have exerted their genius in 
the delineation of it, but have failed to satisfy themselves or us. 
They could not reproduce on the canvas their own ideal; and 
they were painfully conscious that the ideal was inadequate to 
the reality. His person was doubtless meek and majestic; 
“grace was in his steps, heaven in his eye;” his countenance 
“full of dignity and love.” 

Some have thought that He was so much worn and exhaust- 
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ed by his previous sufferings that He readily sank under the 
pangs of crucifixion. They tell us that the anguish of Gethsem- 
ane, and the cruel mockings and scourgings, a sleepless night, 
and a morning crowded with harassing trials had wasted the 
vital forces. But, he was miraculously sustained under the sor- 
rows of the garden; his bearing was calm and firm when arrested ; 
He bore himself with great composure and dignity through all 
the trying scenes of his conviction ; and though not able to carry 
his cross, the manner in which He turned and spoke to the 
women who followed Him, showed that He was not overcome. 
The loud voice in which He uttered his expiring cry clearly in- 
dicates that it was not weakness which caused his death. He 
evidently died in the full possession of his faculties, both bodily 
and mental. . 

Others have imagined that He voluntarily sundered the cord 
which bound together his flesh and spirit. They quote his own 
words: “TI lay down my life, .. . no one taketh it away from 
Me, but I lay it down of myself.” But these words mean that 
He voluntarily submitted to the conditions under which his life 
would be forfeited : they do not teach that He destroyed him- 
self. The difference between the two is the difference between 
the hero who falls in battle, and the suicide who falls on his 
sword; the difference between Him who sacrifices his life to save 
the lives of others, and him who takes his life to avoid further 
suffering. 

If neither of these theories will stand scrutiny, How shall we 
account for the sudden death of Jesus, which filled the centurion 
with wonder and Pilate with surprise ? 

This is the question: now for the answer. 

Several recent writers on the Life and Death of Jesus agree 
substantially in the following statement of Geikie: 

“The immediate cause of death appears, beyond question, to have been 


the rupture of his heart, brought about by mental agony. Jesus died liter- 
ally of a broken heart.” 


Dr. Hanna says: 


“ If common earthly sorrow has broken other hearts, of which there are 
numerous instances, why may not that sorrow deep beyond all other sor- 
rows, have broken His? The agony of his spirit in Gethsemane so affected 
his body that a bloody sweat suffused it; why then should not his heart 
have broken under the anguish of his spirit on the cross ?” 
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A similar view is presented by the eminent medical men to 
whom Dr. Hanna applied. Dr. James Begbie says in his reply: 


“T cannot help accepting as correct the explanation which Dr. Stroud 
has offered—and which you have adopted and so strikingly applied—of the 
physical cause of the death of Christ; namely, rupture of the heart, and 
consequent effusion of blood into the pericardium, the investing sheath of 
that organ. Such a lesion accounts for the phenomena recorded in the 
Scriptures regarding Him, namely, the earlier than usual cessation of life 
during crucifixion, and the issuing of blood and water on the piercing of 
his side with the spear.” 


Dr. Struthers says : 


“TI do not think that any intelligent medical man will read Dr. Stroud’s 
treatise, On the Physical Cause of the Death of Chrést, without being satis- 
fied with the explanation. No other hypothesis will satisfactorily explain 
the separate escape of blood and water from a wound in that region, and 
all the incidents attending the death of Christ are entirely accounted for 
by the hypothesis of rupture of the heart, and the separation of the watery 
and the red constituents of the blood within the distended pericardium, on 
the puncture of which they would escape forcibly.” 


But the reply of the celebrated surgeon of Edinburgh, Sir 
James Simpson, is the fullest and most complete. He says: 


“ Ever since reading, some ten or twelve years ago, Dr. Stroud’s remark- 
able treatise, I have been strongly impressed with the belief that the views 
which he adopted and maintained on this subject were fundamentally cor- 
rect. Nor has this opinion been in any way altered by a perusal of some 
later observations published on the same question, both here and on the 
Continent. 

“That the immediate cause of the death of our blessed Saviour was— 

speaking medically—laceration or rupture of the heart, is a doctrine in re- 
gard to which there can be no absolute certainty ; but assuredly, in favor 
of it there is a very high amount of circumstantial probability.” 
He then proceeds to state the arguments for this view in the 
form of successive propositions. He points out first that the 
death was not the result of crucifixion for the reasons assigned 
above, namely, that “the period was too short,” and next that 
“the attendant phenomena were different from those of cruci- 
fixion.” He affirms, second, that, 

“No known injury, lesion or disease of the brain, lungs or other vital 
organs could account for such a sudden termination of His sufferings in 
death, except either an arrestment of the action of the heart by fatal faint- 


ing or syncope ;—or rupture of the walls of the heart or larger blood- 
vessels issuing from it.” 


He then shows that it was not the former, and infers that it was 
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the latter. This view he supports by a variety of considerations, 
some of which have already been mentioned. He adds that: 


“ The details left regarding Christ’s death are most strikingly peculiar 
in this, that they offer us the result of a very rude dissection, as it were, by 
the gash made in his side after death by the thrust of the Roman soldier’s 
spear. The effect of that wounding or piercing of the side was an escape 
of blood and water, visible to the Apostle John standing some distance off ; 
and I do not believe that anything could possibly account for this appear- 
ance, as described by that Apostle, except a collection of blood effused into 
the distended sac of the pericardium in consequence of rupture of the 
heart, and afterwards separated, as is usual with extravasated blood, into 
those two parts, viz., crassamentum or red clot, and watery serum. The 
subsequent puncture from below of the distended pericardial sac would 
most certainly, under such circumstances, lead to the immediate ejection 
and escape of its sanguiferous contents in the form of red clots of blood 
anda stream of watery serum, exactly corresponding to the description given 
in the Sacred Narrative, ‘and forthwith came thereout blood and water ’— 
an appearance which no other natural event or mode of death can explain 
or account for.” 


In the next place, Sir James states that : 

“Mental emotions and passions are well known by all to affect the 
actions of the heart in the way of palpitations, fainting, etc. That these 
emotions and passions, when in overwhelming excess, occasionally, though 
rarely, produce laceration or rupture of the walls of the heart, is stated by 
most medical authorities who have written on the affections of this organ.” 
He ¢hen argues that if ever a human heart was riven and rup- 
tured by the mere amount of mental agony that was endured, 
it would surely—we might even argue, a priori—be that of our 
Redeemer, when during those “ dark and dreadful hours on the 
cross,” He bore a weight of sorrow which no other heart has 
ever felt. He concludes his long and interesting discussion with 
two pleas for the correctness of these views, derived from Scrip- 
ture, thus: 

“If the various wondrous prophecies and minute predictions in Psa/s 
xxii and Ixix, regarding the circumstances connected with Christ’s death, 
be justly held as literally true, such as, ‘They pierced my hands and my 
feet,’ ‘They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture,’ 
etc., why should we regard.as merely metaphorical, and not as literally true 
also, the declarations in the same Psa/ms, ‘Reproach hath broken my 
heart.’ ‘My heart is like wax; it is melted in the midst of my bowels’?” 
And again: 

“Death by mere crucifixion was not a form of death in which there was 
much, if indeed there was any, shedding of blood; and the nails, besides 
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being driven through parts that were not provided with large blood-vessels, 
necessarily remained, plugging up the openings made by their passage. 
The whole language and types of Scripture, however, involve the idea that 
the atonement for our sins was obtained by the blood of Christ shed for us 
during his death on the cross. ‘Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.’ This shedding of the blood of Jesus was assuredly done in the 
fullest possible sense under the view that the immediate cause of his disso- 
lution was rupture of the heart, and the consequent fatal escape of his 
heart and life-blood from the central cistern of the circulation. It has al- 
ways appeared—to my medical mind at least—that this view of the mode 
by which death was produced in the human body of Christ intensifies all 
our thoughts and ideas regarding the intensity of the astounding sacrifice 
which He made for our sinful race upon the cross. Nothing can possibly 
be more striking and startling than the appalling and terrible passiveness 
with which God as man submitted, for our sakes, his incarnate nature to 
all the horrors and tortures of the crucifixion. But ouramazement at the 
stupendous sacrifice only increases when we reflect that, while thus endur- 
ing for our sins the most cruel and agonizing form of corporeal death, He 
was ultimately ‘slain,’ not by the effects of the anguish of his bodily frame, 
but by the effects of the mightier anguish of his mind; the fleshy walls of 
his heart—like the veil of the Temple—becoming rent and riven, as for us 
‘He poured out his soul unto death ;—‘the travail of his soul’ in that 
awful hour thus standing out as unspeakably bitterer and more dreadful 
than even the travail of his body.” 


It is needless to attempt to add to the force of these state- 
ments, which bear the double weight of religion and science. 
Let us rather inquire into the nature of the powerful emotions 
which thus rent asunder the Saviour’s heart. 

It is evident that ‘the silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl 
was broken, and the pitcher broken at the fountain,’ by some 
deep and overpowering mental distress ; that it was not bodily 
suffering which ruptured the great organ of life; but that some 
mighty sorrow made this fatal inroad upon the citadel of life. 
What was this mental anguish? Upon a right answer to this 
question depend the true conception of the significance of Christ’s 
death, and all the hopes derived from it. 

It was not the fear of death that caused his death. No mor- 
tal terror of dying, as in the case of Nero, hastened His dissolu- 
tion. His whole life had been spent with death in view. He 
had often spoken of it, not as other men speak of it, as some- 
thing inevitable, and to be met bravely, but with desire and 
without dread. In a sense far higher than is true of others, He 
was born to die. Death was to Him, not the untimely ending 
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of his labors, but his most important work. Thus He said: “I 
have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!” “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself. But this He said, signifying by 
what manner of death He should die.” His surrender in the 
Garden ; his conduct during the Trials; his words and actions 
on the Cross—all proclaim that death had no terrors for Him. 
He evidently anticipated it as the consummation of his labors. 
When all was done that Scripture foretold, nature claimed, grace 
impelled, God demanded—“ He bowed his head, and gave up 
his spirit.” “Then burst his mighty heart.” What broke that 
heart? It was supreme agony: not grief, not fear, not bodily 
suffering. These exhaust and paralyze: agony supplies extraor- 
dinary strength. In the fulness of his powers, Jesus dies sud- 
denly : the water and the blood which flowed from his punctured 
pericardium, showed that his heart had been ruptured. 

What was that agony? How shall it be accounted for that 
One so pure, so calm, so heroic, should suffer such anguish ? 
Many heroes and martyrs have endured apparently as great suf- 
ferings with fortitude and even with exultation. Why should 
He, “the foremost Man of all the world,” cry out in plaintive 
accents: “ Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of 
heaviness”? There can be but one answer: He, himself, gives 
it: “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” It was 
the desertion of his Father; it was the wrath of the Almighty. 

But why should God be angry with the Son of his love, who 
had been faithful in all his house? There can likewise be but 
one true answer to this: “ The Lord hath laid on Him the ini- 
quity of us all;’’ and thus “ made His soul an offering for sin.” 
The burden of human guilt broke his heart. “ This is He that 
came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; not with the water 
only, but with the water and with the blood.” Hecame not by 
water only: i.e., He is not merely an example of patience and 
the source of moral influence. He is all this, but He is more, 
much more than this. He came also by blood, that is, as the 
sacrifice for sin: his death is the Atonement. 

Such is the true intent and far-reaching purport of words 
which at first glance seem to record a merely physical appear- 
ance: “ And straightway there came out blood and water.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
MIRACLES VERSUS THE CONTINUITY OF NATURE. 


By THE REv. FRANCIS W. RYDER, 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Greenwich, R. I. 


RULER of the Jews coming to Christ to be taught of 
Him rested his faith in that instruction on the wonderful 
works which Jesus did. “Master,” said he, “we know that Thou 
art a teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles 
which Thou doest, except God be with him” (/ohu, iii, 2). On 
the Day of Pentecost Peter declared tothe multitude that Jesus 
Christ had been “approved of God among them by miracles and 
wonders and signs which God did by Him” (Acts, ii, 22). John, 
in his preface to the Gospel that bears his name, admits that he 
has made special record of some of the signs which Jesus did, 
to convince us that He was the Christ (/okn, xx, 30-31). Many 
believed in his Name, we are told, when they saw the miracles 
which He did (John, ii, 23, et sepe). Jesus himself endorsed the 
popular inference and staked his claim to the Messiahship on 
the genuineness and superiority of his wonder-works: “If I had 
not done among them the works which none other did, they 
had not had sin” (John, xv, 24). “The works that I do in my 
Father’s name, these bear witness of Me” (John, x, 25). “If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe Me not” (verse 37). 
When asked by the messengers of John the Baptist for his cre- 
dentials, He offered no other: “Go your way and tell John the 
things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Good Tidings 
preached to them” (Jatt., xi, 4-5). 
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It is plain, therefore, that the New Testament, and the mira- 
cles it recounts, must stand or fall together. Plain, also, that 
Jesus’ claim and character are vitiated beyond hope of remedy 
by the disproof of his miracles. For, the New Testament is a 
tapestry of gorgeous pattern: miracles are brilliant figures woven 
in its warp and woof. Cut out the figures, and only useless 
shreds remain. The character of Jesus rests like a noble column 
on the broad base of his wonderful works. Weaken the founda- 
tion, and the lofty shaft totters to its fall. So, then, it must be 
frankly said, if these miracles were not really done, if the Five 
Thousand were not fed by the Lake of Gennesaret, if Lazarus, 
being dead, did not come forth from the grave, if the eyes of 
the blind were not opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped 
and the limbs of the paralyzed restored to wonted vigor, if these 
wonder-works of Christ are insupposable derangements of 
natural law, or are analogous to the Aryan sun-myths or the 
English Arthurian fables, or are “the dream of an hysterical 
woman,” then the New Testament is a tissue of falsehood and 
Christ the grossest of impostors. 

It is not, then, so strange as at first it might seem that the 
grounds of belief in one age should become the basis of scepticism 
in another; that the ramparts behind which Christianity en- 
trenched itself most confidently in the First Century should be 
occupied by the enemy’s siege-guns in the Nineteenth. The 
sharp-eyed scepticism of our day will promptly discover several 
particulars that render miracles easy of attack, but difficult of 
defence. Our Century is far removed from any authentic age of 
wonder-working. Our inexperience of verified miracles begets 
a latent doubt in all minds as to their actuality in any genera- 
tion. The temper of the Occidental mind also predisposes us 
to disbelieve in the marvellous. Weare cold, unimaginative, sci- 
entific. Everything must be tested in crucibles and syllogisms. 
But, miracles of all historic data are least capable of scientific 
demonstration. Lastly, a keen-witted hostility would see the 
vital relation of miracles to the whole contents of Revelation. 
If these can be reduced to figments, myths, dreams, the verity 
of the whole Bible is damaged beyond repair. The signs which 
Jesus did are living parts of his living Revelation, and can be 
torn away only with results fatal to the whole body. 
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We bear witness to this singular revolution. What was once 
used to lead men to Christ, is now used to lead them away from 
Him. What in the beginning was a strong defence is now a 
point of weakness and attack. It behooves the Christian apolo- 
gist to certify to himself the grounds on which his faith rests, 
and, if possible, to recapture and turn upon the enemy this 
ancient engine of holy warfare. Certainly of late we have been 
occupied with the defensive rather than the aggressive use of 
miracles. 

In all attacks upon the superhuman works of Jesus, the real 
argument is one and the same. Scepticism suits its plumage to 
the season, but within it is unchanged throughout the year. 
Consciously or unconsciously, all schools of unbelief build their 
various hypotheses on one underlying assumption. For the 
several classes into which scepticism of this sort divides itself, as 
the Evidential of Hume, the Rationalistic of Paulus, the Myth- 
ical of Strauss, the Histrionic of Bauer, and the Hysterical of 
Renan, are clearly species, not genera. They furnish no proof 
against the actuality of miraculous events, but rather explana- 
tions how the New Testament may have been written honestly 
or dishonestly, and yet no real miracle have been wrought by 
the Christ. 

For example, take the Mythic theory. A group of legends 
that clustered about the most remarkable character in Jewish 
history, just like the stories of Hercules in Greek mythology, is 
the verdict of that school of criticism. 

For another example, take the account of the miracle at the 
Lake of Gennesaret, as given by Paulus: 


“Jesus and his disciples distributed their own stores among the multi- 
tude. This example of liberality was quickly followed by others. Where- 
upon, it was found that all were fed and much remained.” 


To this the Christian apologist has an easy reply. ‘Yours,’ he 
may say, ‘is a plausible setting forth of one way in which these 
things may have come to pass. It is far from definite proof 
that they did not and could not happen through the exercise of 
divine prerogative and power.’ 

Even Hume’s famous postulate belongs to the same category. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Robson, that Hume’s is the only argu- 


* 
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ment of any weight. It has no weight at all. For he merely 
affirms the subjective incredibility of miracles; that is, the im- 
potency of our minds to believe in them. There may be mira- 
cles or there may not. Their existence can never be reasonably 
established. It is a question of proof in which the evidence is 
invariably and overwhelmingly against the marvel. All this, it 
is easy to see, does not touch the bottom question of the possi- 
bility and reality of miracles. The wonder-work is one thing; 
our verification of it, quite another. The disproof of the latter 
is not the abolition of the former. The reality of things does 
not depend on our knowledge or credence of them. The most 
remarkable thing about Hume’s theorem is that such a bare- 
faced fallacy has exerted so great an influence in the world of 
thought. Really his argument deserves no more serious reply 
than the story of the culprit who produced in court twelve wit- 
nesses who did not see him steal, against one who did. 

To touch the spinal thought in all attacks upon miracles we 
must go back to Spinoza, and read it in his philosophy. He 
has boldly uttered the basal postulate from which all others 
spring. As a wise master-builder he has laid the foundation 
while all the rest build thereupon. If any argument against the 
miraculous has weight, it is his and his alone. For, all other 
opinions may be approved, and the possibility and verity of 
thaumaturgic events remain unimpeached. Or, on the other 
hand, they may all be disproved and the question still remain 
open. But, admit Spinoza’s premises, and his conclusion is irre- 
sistible. Disqualify either the first or second member of his 
syllogism, and the war about miracles is at an end. 

And what is Spinoza’s theorem? Two great thoughts flow 
together to form the main stem of his argument. One is an 
idea scarcely removed from fatalism. The order and arrange- 
ment of the universe are fixed and inviolable. Miracles, which 
are a violation of regular operations in natural law, can have no 
place in an immutable system. But, perceiving that this state- 
ment unmodified practically eliminates God’s omnipotent con- 
trol over nature, he adds a confluent argument like this: Though 
it is doubtless possible for God to interfere even to the derange- 
ment and reversal of the constitution of the world, it is at the 
same time insupposable that He ever will, since such interference 
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would be an inconceivable affront to the wisdom of the Deity, 
perpetrated by the Deity himself; a recantation by the Creator, 
of his own declaration that the cosmos, as He made it, was good; 
an acknowledgment on the part of the divine Architect that 
his first attempt at world-making was a bungling failure. I do 
not think Spinoza means, as some accuse him, that God is help- 
lessly chained in the concatenation of laws ordained by his own 
fiat. His ideais, that we must always think of God as doing his 
best, perfect, unimprovable work in every exercise of his almighti- 
ness. Since He has chosen to construct the order of nature as it 
is, our first premise concerning that order must be that it is the 
best that can possibly be made. Therefore, it is utterly incom- 
patible with God’s wisdom and dignity that He or any one else 
should meddle with it. Unless I misconceive wholly his posi- 
tion this is Spinoza’s view, and the real thesis of all who do not 
fall back on a totally fatalistic and godless theory of the cosmos. 

The two branches of his argument unite in the following syl- 
logistic form : 

A. The order of nature is continuous and inviolate, because 
(in a parenthesis) it is a perfect arrangement of Divine Wisdom, 
for which reason we may not believe God will ever attempt im- 
provements upon it. 

B. Miracles are a violation, or, at least, an interruption of the 
established system of nature. 

C. Therefore, miracles are impossible. 

Plainly, on this territory the battle must be fought. Behind 
and beneath all assaults on our thaumaturgic faith there lies 
the assumption (tacit or avowed) that miracles are an insuffer- 
able violation of an inviolable order or system of nature. There 
can be no other legitimate inducement to explain away miracu- 
lous events. And it avails little for us to point out deficiencies 
in the superstructure while the foundation is unshaken. Let 
that be shattered first of all. 

But the Christian defence has greatly embarrassed itself 
hitherto by conceding the gist of Spinoza’s argument, and occu- 
pying itself in attaching debilitating corollaries to his principal 
premise. The order of nature, the defender of the faith admits, 
is fixed and unchangeable for all general purposes. Miracles, 
also, are a violation of natural law. Yet God, for special or su- 
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perior reasons, and without violence to the general continuity of 
nature or detriment to his own dignity or wisdom, may tempo- 
rarily interrupt the fixed order and work a miracle. The sceptic 
assailant on one side, and the Christian defender on the other, 
have arrived at opposite stations from the same starting-point 
and by almost the same path. This definition of a miracle as a 
violation of nature, commonly accepted by friend and foe, has 
been a source of weakness, confusion, and misleading to all par- 
ties, and particularly to that party which had the maintenance 
of Christian faith committed to its trust. 

For the definition is itself a petztio principit. It puts forward 
unblushingly a dictum which is far from axiomatic. The assever- 
ation it makes so dogmatically is the very thing, or one of the 
very things, that need to be proved. By what authority do men 
say that miracles are violations of the natural order of the 
world? Who has demonstrated that they are? And, if nosuch 
demonstration has been made, why yield unnecessary conces- 
sions that put us at an immense disadvantage throughout the 
whole contest? The great weakness and vice of our defence 
lies in the habit of taking for a starting-point the dogma, that 
miracles are something outside of, and above, and contrary to, 
nature. 

It is proposed in this Essay to contend that miracles are not 
violations of the regular order of nature. Or, in so doing, to 
maintain this double proposition : 

1. With our present scientific and biblical knowledge, we are 
in no condition to affirm the hostility between nature and the 
thaumaturgic works of Christ. 

2. A balance of evidence, by no means inconsiderable, fur- 
nishes a strong presumption that no such hostility exists; that 
miracles are not an interruption of the continuity of nature. 

The proof in support of this theorem may be arranged in 
four principal classes. 

I. It is an incontestable fact that several undoubted miracles 
lie wholly within the region of well-known natural laws. A 
strong presumption is thus afforded that many other and perhaps 
all miraculous events belong to the same realm. The distinction 
between the two apparent classes rests (it may be) on our igno- 
rance or inexperience, iot on any real difference. 
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Most of our Lord’s wonderful works are far beyond the 
operation of any physical forces, or complexions, with which we 
are acquainted. There are, nevertheless, a few in which the 
miraculous element lies in the direction of common means toa 
special end, not in the means themselves. Under this head we 
may place the heavy Draught of Fishes, the Stater in the Fish’s 
Mouth, the Stilling of the Tempest, probably the several crises 
in fevers, and possibly the Turning of Water into Wine. The 
first four certainly are familiar events made singular by their 
circumstances, and miraculous only through the contact with 
the divine omnipotence in Christ. There was no interruption, 
violation, or suppression of nature. 

Our process of making vinegar, and of counterfeiting liquors 
so closely that only connoisseurs can detect the fraud, suggests 
the naturalness of the miracle at Cana. We are at least able to 
attain the same result by a slower and clumsier method. Let 
not this statement be mistaken for that vulgar puerile hypothe- 
sis which slanders the high dignity of Christ’s character by 
presuming that through jugglery and sleight of hand, by drugs 
surreptitiously introduced, or deft transposition of jars, this 
mighty work was wrought. Such explanations are unworthy of 
a place in any sober discussion of the theme, as they are unjus- 
tifiable affronts to Him of whom they so flippantly . speak. 
There may, however, have been a noble naturalness in the event 
that lifted into fame an unknown Galilean hamlet. The dif- 
ference between water and wine is chemical. Jesus need only 
summon out of Nature’s laboratory the forces necessary to his 
purpose, and set them to work rapidly according to a process 
going on slowly in the vine and in the vat. We would then 
have a real miracle accomplished by divine agency through the 
use of natural material and means. Our general purpose, be it 
remembered, is to show that in working miracles, divine power 
does not wrest away or trample upon the prerogatives of natural 
laws, but instead, employs them according to their native ca- 
pacity in ways of which we are simply ignorant. So that for a 
tentative definition of a miracle we may say, A miracle is God 
using the forces and materials of nature in combinations unfa- 
miliar to us. These examples are cited to show that some cer- 


tainly, others presumably, are wrought within the sphere of well- 
known physical laws. 
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If, for purposes of illustration, we may go back to the Old 
Testament, this list will largely increase. The Plagues of Egypt 
still afflict that ancient land. The region East of the Jordan is 
volcanic, on the north from Tiberias to the Mountains of the 
Haurén, and on the south in the cafion of the Arnon, indicating 
actual violence by fire in time past, with which the catastrophe 
that befell Sodom and Gomorrah was trifling in comparison. 
A strong east wind drove the Red Sea back while the Israelites 
crossed dry-shod. The destruction of Korah and his associates 
has numerous parallels in history. Great flocks of quail sus- 
tained the Hebrews in the Wilderness. Ahaziah’s captains were 
destroyed by fire from heaven which was probably the familiar 
electric discharge called lightning. This list is not complete. 
We may not agree as to the place of some items in it. But 
surely of some two things must be admitted. a@. Undoubtedly 
they were miraculous. 64. Undoubtedly they were wrought by 
purely natural means. Their miraculous element consisted in 
the superhuman control of those means. Consequently we are 
authorized to assert against the common definition that some 
miracles are not violations of natural law. Now, these are the 
marvels whose means and material we are able to examine. 
Since in these whose means and materials we know, there is no 
discord with the order of the world, the logical inference is that 
in those whose means and material we do not know, there is no 
discord also. The difference may be subjective in us, not objec- 
tive in the thing. One miracle is wrought by forces of which 
we are cognizant: another is wrought by means of which we 
are not cognizant. The latter may be no less natural than the 
former. An event is not at war with the constitution of the 
world merely because its catena causarum is inexplicable to us. 
Nature alone works no miracle, but God through nature works 
all; and that, too, without offering violence to the physical laws 
his own fiat has enthroned. 

II. A miracle is the product of two factors: an objective 
action on the one hand, and a subjective sensation on the other. 
In this respect it is strictly analogous to light, which depends on 
the interaction of luminiferous waves and the organs of vision ; 
or to sound, which comes into being when the vocal billows 
smite the sensitive sounding-board of the ear. There is no sen- 
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sation of light, where either the luminous motion or the inter- 
preting organ is wanting. Sound-waves alone produce no 
sound ; for they are like the fingers of a musician moving over 
animaginary key-board. No matter how delicate, artistic, exact 
the movement, there is no music. 

In like manner, the miracle is a resultant of events in the ex- 
ternal world, producing in the human mind a certain sensation 
or class of sensations called by names of varying indistinctness, 
such as wonder, amazement, terror, awe. The very titles given 
the events prove this. We call them miracles, wonders, signs, 
prodigies, marvels, which terms are not designations of the things 
themselves but of the emotions things produce in us: that is. 
to say, the wonder-work is the product of the action of an ex- 
ternal factor on its internal correlate. Take away either con- 
stituent and the miracle fails. For no operation that fell short 
of this specific result or lacked this unrefusable credential was 
ever accounted miraculous. 

Miracles, therefore, are miracles to men only, because the 
human mind is the only region where the miracle-emotion can 
be experienced. We do all the wondering, and name the cir- 
cumstance in terms of our excited feelings. The field is nar- 
row, bounded on one side by the nescience of the brutes, and 
on the other by the omniscience of God. Beyond dispute, the 
irrational orders of creation have no thaumaturgic ideas. But I 
am sure that, in our current meditation on this theme, we do 
not take into reckoning the no less obvious fact that at a certain 
point in our progress upward miracles become impossible. 
They are impossible with God, for instance; for, since all pos- 
sible combinations of events are foreseen and understood by 
Him, nothing can excite the miracle-emotion in his mind. 
Could we rise to God’s position this would become impossible 
for us, and for the same reason. In proportion as human 
knowledge expands will our capacity for this feeling diminish. 

This thought receives happy illustration in the example of 
our Lord. The Witch of Endor was filled with terror at the 
unexpected success of her incantations. But Jesus throughout 
the long series of wonderful works wrought by Him exhibited 
not the faintest trace of surprise or embarrassment. This is a 
beautiful and forceful evidence of the perfection of the Godhead 
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dwelling in Him bodily. No impostor could counterfeit his 
sublime composure. The signs which Jesus did were not mira- 
cles to Him. He saw, of course, their effect on others, but felt 
no such effect himself; just as the traveller who exhibits the 
telegraph or steam-engine to savage tribes sees their supersti- 
tious terror, but feels none on his own part. 

Our capacity for that peculiar sensation we have named the 
miracle-emotion, rests on ignorance or inexperience. Whenever 
we can trace the line from cause to effect the wonder vanishes. 
Whenever by long acquaintance we become accustomed to an 
event it ceases to be marvellous, though it may be as inexplica- 
ble asever. The thing is either mysterious, or new, or both, if 
it excites wonder in our breasts. Familiarity is fatal to miracles. 
Let us see if this is not so. 

There was a time not long ago when comets were regarded 
as lawless invaders of the skies, presaging war, pestilence, famine 
or dire disaster to national fortunes, dreadful messengers of di- 
vine wrath waving their terrific besom over a doomed world. 
At their approach kings trembled on their thrones, empires 
quaked, men’s hearts grew cold with fear, and stupid priestcraft 
worked up the general panic by annunciations of impending 
doom. Nosuch effect is possible now. Everybody knows that 
comets are orderly and well-behaved inhabitants of the skies. 
They follow circumscribed paths, and obey definite laws. Their 
coming and going has as much ethical and political significance 
as the recent transit of Venus, but no more. We have deter- 
mined the elements of the comet’s orbit and its supernatural 
character is dissipated forever. 

A Saxon ancestor of ours, separated from us by a chasm of 
a thousand years, is seated on a wooded hill-top in the German 
forests. His upturned eyes follow the slow circling of a courier- 
pigeon, as it bears away to distant regions the message of love 
or the business of state. Weeks or months must he wait in 
anxious patience for the tardy homing of the dove bearing the 
answer of affection or diplomacy. Assist, now, this far-off rela- 
tive across the gulf of ten centuries, and place him in a modern 
telegraph-office. Messages are coming and going to all parts of 
the world. Dispatches whose genuineness he cannot disbelieve 
come to him from distant Fatherland. He is overwhelmed with 
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amazement and terror. The raising of the dead could not be 
more certainly miraculous. By and by he devotes some leisure 
to scientific pursuits. He investigates the mysterious instru- 
ment in the telegraph office, and finds no demon in it. He 
learns that we have ensnared the lightning that he used to see 
gleaming on the bosom of the black thunder-cloud, and made 
it our courier-dove to carry our messages under great oceans, 
across huge continents, and around the world in the twinkling 
of aneye. The path from effect to cause is clearly traced ; but, 
alas! the marvel has gone out of the telegraph. That is nowa 
simple matter easily within the comprehension of a child. 

To reverse the circumstances, let Mr. Tyndall go back to the 
Fifteenth Century to exhibit his recent unique achievement of 
freezing water in a red-hot crucible. There is danger that the 
experiment would be of more than ordinary interest to Mr. 
Tyndall at least, for in those days there was a disposition in au- 
diences to experiment on the experimenter in a similar fashion 
and without the cold-water attachment. But, even if no vio- 
lence were offered, men would elect him Senior Professor of 
Thaumaturgy. They would say to him, ‘ Master, we know that 
thou art a great teacher, come whether from God or the devil 
we cannot tell, for no man can do this that thou doest except 
God or Satan be in him.’ If, however, the great expositor of 
nature gives a few lessons in Physics, making what, after all, is 
a comparatively simple matter plain to them, he will succeed in 
enlightening their minds and at the same time in destroying 
his influence over them. All superstitious reverence for his 
mysterious power will disappear. They have followed the nexus 
between cause and consequence. The miracle is shattered. 

So always. There is no wonderful event but loses its won- 
derfulness, no miracle but ceases to be a marvel, the moment we 
can follow the course of operation or unravel the skein of its 
causes. 

Again, miracles lose their chief characteristic of marvellous- 
ness when we get used to them. The world is full of perpetu- 
ally recurring miracles. They differ from the special thaumaturgic 
work, so far as we know, only in their frequency or permanence. 
No science we possess can explain them. On account of their 
continuous repetition we presume them to be a part of the na- 
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ture ordained of God. This, however, is but a convenient mask 
for our ignorance. For all human wisdom can say to the con- 
trary, each constant wonder may rest on an exercise of divine 
power, no less special because persistent. There is the sun in 
the firmament illuminating, warming, vitalizing a whole planet- 
ary system with its tremendous output of energy. But the sun 
is a standing enigma of Natural Philosophy. How and with 
what material it accomplishes its stupendous task no man can 
tell. By any process of combustion, with any fuel we know, it 
would have burned to a black cinder millenniums ago. Instead, 
it shines serenely on from age to age in undiminished glory and 
power. But we are quite accustomed to the sun; wherefore its 
daily work is no marvel. 

Here is a daisy growing at your feet. That modest plant 
can ask questions that baffle the deepest minds. The mystery 
of its humble life is as inexplicable as the veriest miracle. But, 
we are familiar with daisies. 

The earth spins on its axis. What makes it revolve? We 
cannot tell, though we are quite accustomed to the circumstance. 
Should it reverse its rotation, or (what would be the visible sign 
of reversal) should the sun rise in the West, an ungovernable 
panic would seize the race. Our age would witness an un- 
doubted miracle. The cause, however, would be entirely natu- 
ral; and in a few weeks the wonder would cease because we 
had become used to it. 

Our Saviour once fed five thousand persons, though at the 
beginning of the meal his supply of loaves and fishes was utterly 
inadequate. It is called a miracle. But I can do that. Give 
mea single grain of wheat with land and time enough, and I 
will feed five times five thousand and gather up twelve times 
twelve baskets full, after all are filled. We are familiar with 
sprouting grain and bread-making, so I shall get no credit for 
miracle-working. Yet in the essential parts you may explain 
one process as easily as the other, that is to say, you can explain 
neither.’ 

It is needless to multiply examples. Enough has been said 

1It is not here meant that the process was the same ineachcase. The point 


is, that one is no less inexplicable than the other. If, on account of its mystery, 
one is called a miracle, the other should be also. 
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to show that things happening once may be miracles, but will 
become commonplace and natural to the last degree by mere 
frequency of occurrence, and this, too, while with all our study 
we have approached no nearer an analysis of their mysterious 
quality. It is quite probable that so ultra a wonder-work as 
raising the dead would lose entirely its special importance if 
performed often enough. True, in these matters we have a 
suspicion amounting to conviction that the cases referred to are 
purely natural. But that opinion is wholly gratuitous. We 
know nothing cf the producing force or its subtle process, for 
which reason oracular verdicts seem a trifle out of place. 

Now, the point in this reasoning is that no anti-natural means 
were needed as the basis of miraculous works. The only neces- 
sity is that the event shall transcend our knowledge or experi- 
ence, or more commonly both.. It is sheer presumption to 
affirm that to accomplish such ends any power outside of the 
regular forces operating in nature need be called into play. A 
field of wheat growing from seed to sheaf, in a single night, is a 
miracle. The difference between that and the usual germination 
is in time only. 

To bring a dead man to life is almost as great a tax on di- 
vine capacity as to create that life in the first and natural way. 

An axe-head made to swim on water, is a marvel. With a 
magnet of sufficient power you may tow an axe-head across the 
Atlantic. The compelling force is visible in one instance, and 
not in the other. This does not show an essential difference be- 
tween the two operations, much less does it establish the anti- 
naturalness of the former. Naturalness does not consist in visi- 
bility or explicability. 

The conclusion of the matter is this. So far as our acquire- 
ments qualify us to judge, Christ in working his miracles had no 
need to go outside of nature, especially no need to violate, in- 
terrupt, antagonize nature, and thus stultify himself the Author 
of nature. If there was no need, why do we presume that He 
did it? 

III. Whether or not miracles are violations of nature will 
depend on what is meant by ‘nature.’ There is a right use of 
the word and a wrong one, a true definition and a false one. 
As employed in most discussions the term is arbitrary, vicious 
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and misleading to the last degree. For it is commonly taken to 
mean that abstract, narrowly limited operation of physical forces 
with which the writer, or his generation, have become acquainted. 
Usually no definition is attempted. The writer assumes it as 
an axiomatic member of his syllogism, leaving the reader to find 
out, as best he may, the content of the word as it lay in the au- 
thor’s mind. This content when finally discovered invariably 
turns out to be coterminous with the writer’s knowledge. Really, 
he is not talking about nature, but about what he happens to 
know of her. Thus, from decade to decade nature becomes a 
variable quantity, a territory slowly increasing as the years pass, 
yet bounded evermore by the horizon of human ignorance. 
Spinoza and Hume discuss miracles as violations of natural law. 
The meaning they attach to the expression, compared with the 
sense in which we use it, is as the State of Rhode Island to the 
North American Continent. Either of those philosophers would 
promptly accept the performance of freezing water in a red-hot 
crucible, or conversing with a friend in Chicago while you are in 
New York, as operations beyond natural possibility and beneath 
scientific contempt. We perpetrate the same blunder on a larger 
scale and with less palliation. To us, as to them, the supernat- 
ural is what contradicts our experience or exceeds our knowl- 
edge. These contradictions or excesses may lie far within the 
domain of physical law, only we do not happen to knowit. By 
this bold assumption an element of error is introduced which 
magnifies as the argument goes on. From the start, the rea- 
soning is foredoomed to false conclusions. For, to limit natural 
laws to man’s knowledge of their phenomena, is to deny their 
existence except so far as they have affected our senses, a dic- 
tum at once unscientific and untenable. 

Science in our day gravitates toward a nobler view of the 
universe. Nature is much larger than we had supposed. Her 
problems are more huge and intricate than we had guessed. 
The field of natural law is a continent whose interior is yet un- 
explored, an ocean whose wide waters are untraversed. Even 
materialistic philosophy is learning to be humble and teaching 
us to be cautious in the use of language. ‘“ Our discoveries thus 
far,” said one of the far-sighted minds of our Century, “serve 
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principally to disclose the gulf beyond.” 
remarks, 


Herbert Spencer 


“Science is a gradually increasing sphere. Every addition to its sur- 
face does but bring it into wider contact with surrounding nescience.” 


Writing of earthquakes, Mr. Proctor says, 


“Science moves so fast nowadays and the conceptions that till yester- 
day prevailed among scientific men were so erroneous that it may be 
worth while to take a brief glance at the present state of the question. It 
must be brief of course, or else before we have fairly got to the end of it, 
science may have moved on to a new stand-point, and our pretty little 
theory be itself shaken down.” 


Nature, in the usual sense, is not the same this year as last. 
Our conception of her possibilities widens steadily. From the 
boyish idea prevalent a hundred years ago, science has advanced 
by an enormous stride to the Tyndallian maxim “ In matter lies 
the promise and potency of all life.” Now, in any fair discus- 
sion of miracles, this growing conception of nature, this percep- 
tion of vast and unexplored territories beyond the frontier of 
present knowledge, ought by all means to be taken into account. 
At least, it ought to compel us to speak with caution and mod- 
esty concerning violence, usurpation, or suppression, in the 
working of miracles. 

One fact made conspicuous in recent scientific debates is that 
the real forces of nature are yet unrevealed. Phenomena, prop- 
erties, processes, products, are to some extent apprehended, but 
not the powers behind them. Mr. Drummond has pointed out 
the fact that Newton did not discover Gravity but Gravitation, 
which is different. Gravity has not been discovered yet. 
Neither has any cardinal power of nature. Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, Light, Vitality, Gravity, go wandering through the foggy 
fields of science like unburied ghosts on Stygian banks, seeking 
recognition and finding none. Yet these are the implements 
with which God works. Nature, in its truest definition, is God 
using these basal forces according to their normal design and 
for the ends of his providential government. Usually He em- 
ploys them in customary ways, combines them in stated formule. 
But custom, in his case, is by no means a necessity. It is vastly 
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imprudent, therefore, to limit the action of powers whose per- 
sonal acquaintance we have never made, to our experience of 
their phenomena. It is well-nigh sacrilegious to decide before- 
hand what God can do with the forces and material already ex- 
isting in the natural world. Yet such decision is made in every 
discussion, by assuming that miracles are abnormal modifica- 
tions of the powers and substances of the created universe. 

It is time now to construct a comprehensive definition of the 
principal term in the discussion. I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

Nature is the sum-total of all forces, laws, and materials, 
known or unknown, actual or possible, operating or operated 
upon in the physical universe, together with all complications, 
reactions, and potentialities belonging thereunto, multiplied into 
each other and appearing, if at all, in the phenomena, products, 
or processes of the visible world. 

With this definition in his hands any man who pronounces 
upon the possibilities in such a world, betrays an oracular rash- 
ness that unfits him for scientific investigation. 

God’s relation to this world in the case of miracles, may best 
be shown by illustration. 

In a little country church there is a great organ, built for 
some noble lord long ago. The simple villagers have learned a 
few ordinary melodies, and are proud of their musical acquire- 
ments, but suspect not the wealth of harmony sleeping in those 
mute pipes. One day a great musician sat at the keys. Then 
there burst from that neglected instrument such sublime music, 
such glory and power of song, as never was heard there before. 
The country folk were wild with amazement and delight. For 
generations the history of that event lingered in their rural tra- 
ditions. Did the player do violence to the organ? Nay! he 
gave glory to it. Nature is a great organ of boundless diapason, 
fitted with millions of stops and pedals. We have learned a few 
common tunes which we proudly label The Laws of Nature. 
Who knows what splendorous music, what unimagined sympho- 
nies, may fill the air when the Master-musician of the universe 
touches those glorious keys? There is no more outrage on the 
instrument in one case than in the other. Or, Nature is like a 
laboratory stocked with apparatus and materia chemica. We 
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have mastered a few simple experiments, and, stringing them on 
a logical twine, we name the bunch, The Constitution of the 
Universe. Let the Chemist who made the world and all things 
therein step into our laboratory to show what He can do with 
the very substances with which we can do so little! 

I can think of no metaphors more exactly setting forth God’s 
relation to the miraculous as I conceive that relation to be, than 
these of the organ, and the laboratory. Can there be an ab- 
surdity more unjustifiable than our habit of limiting Him to the 
tunes we can play or the experiments we can perform, or even 
to the tunes we have heard Him play or the experiments we have 
seen Him perform? 

Under this head, since it deals with the capacity of nature, 
we may refer briefly to a view which has obtained considerable 
favor in certain learned circles. There are events that move in 
cycles, processes that slowly culminate through long spaces of 
time. The climax is often sudden and awe-begetting. The 
means, however, are perfectly natural. A comet returns to its 
solar focus after a thousand years of absence. A Mexican plant 
called Agave persists in barrenness for years: then the florescent 
energies, having accumulated through the long period, burst 
suddenly into glorious flower. A clock may be constructed so 
that at the end of a century it shall strike the years as ordinarily 
it notes the hours. The philosophy of history is concerned with 
similar processes in governments and communities. Occult 
causes working deep and long, suddenly break in revolutions 
and catastrophies. These samples are used to show how there 
may be in nature great schemes of correlation, slow-working 
through the ages, which culminate in miracles, making any given 
instance as natural as the return of a comet or the striking of a 
century-clock. And it has been ingenuously argued that authen- 
tic wonder-works are grouped in three great clusters represented 
by the mighty names of Moses, Elijah, and Christ. 

The theory, if it has any weight, has been grievously over- 
worked: I attach little value to it. It shows one way in which 
the divine veracity in all God’s works may be defended ; but it is 
utterly incompetent to explain the great mass of thaumaturgic 
events. It is detailed here mainly to show that it is not what I 
mean by the naturalness of miracles. There is, we may surely 
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believe, a special exercise of divinity in every genuine miracle. 
But, what does it matter if in performing his purpose God takes 
the East wind to sweep back the Red Sea, or an earthquake to 
throw down the walls of Jericho, instead of creating a new and 
special force for such ends? On close inspection the analogy 
breaks down altogether. For nature is not to be thought 
of as a mere mechanism, a system of cogs, pulleys, belts, and 
levers, wound up, set agoing, and abandoned by its Maker. It 
is rather a colossal laboratory in which intricate processes of 
zoic chemistry are carried on under the superintendence and 
through the vital energy of Him who upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power, in Whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. And I contend only for this postulate, viz., that 
occasional deviations from what our limited observation mis- 
calls the established order of the world, indicates no change of 
attitude or relation between the Chemist and his laboratory. 

IV. Closely related to the subthesis just examined is another 
scholium, the discussion of which shall form the concluding sec- 
tion of this Essay. Not more necessary is it to determine the 
significance of nature than to agree upon what shall be accepted 
as a ‘violation of nature.’ We have already seen that in current 
debates the term “ Nature” is abnormally limited, indistinct in 
meaning, and variable in its equation. The same charge must 
be brought against the use of the term ‘violations of nature.’ 
Most writers coolly assume these terms to be so well known as 
to need no definition, and then as coolly proceed to employ 
them in half a dozen senses, leaving the bewildered reader to 
make his way as best he can. 

This may seem like a small point, but it turns out to be no 
easy task to determine the elements of this second term, or, in 
other words, to define such an interruption of the continuity of 
nature as shall cast a reasonable suspicion on the credibility of 
miracles. For, in the first place, these natural laws (so called) 
are not laws at all, but habits of nature or customary phenom- 
ena, or usual ways of working. What proof have we that Nature 
may not vary her habits, that customary phenomena are the 
necessary phenomena, that a change in her usual ways of work- 
ing betokens a usurpation of her throne? Our knowledge of 
these things is wholly superficial. We are as little able to tell 
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what lies outside the field of observation, as to guess what lies 
beyond the sweep of Lord Ross’s telescope. The natives of 
Calcutta were amazed when told that in England water turns 
hard at some seasons of the year, so hard that great rivers like 
the Ganges could be crossed by heavy artillery. The phenom- 
enon was beyond their experience, and to them against nature. 

Of the elemental forces behind these habits we know noth- 
ing. The successive screens of nature’s panorama are composed 
and moved by invisible artists. We see the works, but not the 
workers. It is, therefore, equally fallacious to assert that the 
regularly rotating panels are the only results producible by these 
artists, or that on other portions of the stage, invisible to us, 
they are not producing very different works. A turner may 
manufacture for years but one class of product on his lathe, and 
then, without changing his chisel even, turn off a great variety. 
On the same wheel, and from the same lump, the potter moulds 
vessels of honor and of dishonor. So God on the wheel of 
nature shapes the world into usual forms. We are in no condi- 
tion to deny that with the same material He may make a world 
as different from this oneas this is from chaos. So, then, a true 
definition of the term ‘violation of nature,’ must take into ac- 
count the fact that events called miracles are variations of cus- 
tomary phenomena merely. It is going altogether too fast and 
too far to pronounce them violations of those cardinal powers of 
which nature really consists, powers whose essential qualities, 
the limit of whose abilities, the range of whose phenomena, are 
yet undetermined and unknown by us. 

Again, all phenomena are complex. No fact, or event, or 
habit, of nature is the product of a single force. In technical 
language, the simplest thing is a resultant, not a result. The 
primordial substance, protoplasm, has this chemical formula, 
C,,H,,N,O,,, which is by interpretation an exceedingly intricate 
and extensive complication of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen. The path of a ball in the air is governed by gravity, 
propulsion, and friction. A thousand influences combine to 
make our bodies what they are. The universe is built in the 
same fashion. 

We see that no violence is done when physical forces are 
leagued with other forces. It is their normal habit so to com- 
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bine. Now, the combinations known to us represent probably a 
small proportion of those actually existing. Certainly they are 
not a tithe of the permutations possible in the physical world. 

In strict definition, a violation of nature is something that 
goes beyond, or above, or contrary to, all that God can do (not 
may do, or does do) with the forces, materials, and combinations, 
now existing in the created universe. Comment on the impro- 
priety of the phrase, as commonly employed, is needless. 

When the leading terms of the discussion are properly de- 
fined, it becomes evident, a. That nature does not consist in 
phenomena. J. That interruptions of the continuity of phenom- 
ena are not interruptions of the continuity of nature. c. Varia- 
tions of phenomena, so far as we are able to trace them, are 
found to result from changes in the formule by which the essen- 
tial forces of nature interoperate with each other. d. Man has 
no power to abuse those forces. e¢. There is no proof that God 
ever modifies them. f£. Miracles are concerned with phenomena 
only. Wherefore g. There is no scientific propriety in beginning 
a discussion of miracles with the undemonstrated proposition 
that they are violations of nature, especially when neither na- 
ture, nor miracle, nor violation, has been scientifically defined. 

We have pursued these lines of evidence as far as the scope 
of this Article will allow. They converge toward a common 
centre. We may not follow them to that point, for it lies in the 
unexplored region beyond science and beyond revelation. The 
writer has desired to furnish strong presumptive proof for his 
thesis, and feels confident that the amount of such evidence (in 
the Essay and out) is largely in excess of all that can support the 
opposite view. Possibly the argument may do something to re- 
move the incubus of baseless assumptions and needless conces- 
sions, so fraught with difficulty and harm, from the debate re- 
specting miracles. We may, at least, demand of the sceptical 
assailant exact definitions of his principal terms, and demonstra- 
tion for the hypothesis on which his unbelief rests. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


IS THE BIBLE FREE FROM HISTORIC AND 
SCIENTIFIC ERRORS? 


By THE REv. ADDISON P. FOSTER, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Jersey City, N. J. 


HIS is a most important question, but not a vital one. A 
recent publication has affirmed that, “If it be not true that 
the books of the Bible are so fully inspired of God as to be 
absolutely free from error, they are worthless as a revelation 
from God.” I would not say this. I believe that the Bible is 
absolutely free from errors of whatever character, but if obliged 
to retreat from this advanced position, I should not for a 
moment lose faith in the Bible or the religion it teaches. 
Christianity could undoubtedly be proved to be true, even 
if the Bible could be shown to be not a divine revelation, but 
simply the composition of fallible men. Treat the Bible as you 
would treat Josephus, sift it of all that might be considered un- 
trustworthy as a mere human composition, and you still have 
Christianity, an historical fact, shown by these ancient and credi- 
ble documents, and by profane history; you still have Christ 
and his teachings; you still have the practical power of Christi- 
anity on the heart of man and the testimony of its truth in its 
adaptation to human needs. You might expect a divine revela- 
tion, but at any rate your failure to have it does not disprove the 
existence of Christ nor weaken the excellence of his teaching. 
If you must let the Bible go as a revelation, you still have it 
left as a marvellous human composition, backed up by history, 
and confirmed at a thousand points by our own experience and 
convictions. So, if we are driven from the outermost defences of 
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our faith even to the innermost line; if we must give up that 
breastwork where the chief battles of Christianity have been so 
long and so successfully fought—the doctrine of a revealed and 
infallible Word of God, we still hold the citadel untouched, we 
can still give satisfactory reasons for our faith in Christ. There 
is a natural religion which has found more or less expression in 
the religious views of all nations. Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Zoroastrianism, all have many of the principles of morality and 
religion which are written in every man’s conscience. There is 
above and beyond this a Christianity worked out into a congru- 
ous system and existing as a phenomenon. Placed in compari- 
son with any other of the religious systems of the world, con- 
sidered without reference to any confirmatory revelation, as a 
phenomenon and a philosophy, and tested by its character and 
its fruits, there is no question that it would, in every candid 
mind, instantly displace all other forms of belief. 

It naturally follows, then, that if we are not driven to this 
innermost point of our defences, but are obliged to take the 
middle position, that, while the Bible is inspired, it is so only 
for religious truth and may contain scientific and historic errors, 
we then havea safe line of defence. Its sole aim is to reveal the 
truth that shall make us wise unto salvation; and, in its sub- 
lime earnestness to save men from their sins, it strides past the 
most marvellous facts in science or history without looking to 
the right hand or the left. Nothing for curiosity, everything 
for practical results, is its controlling aim. It describes the 
astounding events of the Creation with a single sweep of its pen, 
giving only that mere outline which men must know in order to 
understand their relations to their Creator, where eager students 
would gladly spend a lifetime in investigation. 

It is true also that the writers of the Bible are not omnis- 
cient because inspired ; and it by no means follows because they 
know one set of truths accurately, they must know others. It 
is, then, quite conceivable that these writers were restrained and 
guided, as many believe, only as to religious truth; and that in 
other directions their utterances were liable to mistake just as 
much as those of other good and well-informed men of the age. 
At any rate, there is nothing so unnatural in the theory that 
those who hold it should forfeit our confidence in their good 
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judgment and orthodoxy. We may not agree with them, but 
we can hardly say that a theory of inspiration held by such 
stanch defenders of the faith as Professor Edwards A. Park, 
Dr. Pye Smith, Thomas Nott, Bishop Heber, Archbishop 
Whately, Paley, Warburton, Doddridge, Tillotson, Baxter, all 
of whom affirm that it is unnecessary to prove the Bible to be 
free from historic and scientific errors, is open to ridicule or is 
indefensible. 

If it can be shown that the Bible is thus defective, then we 
are simply driven back from our picket-line. It is in no sense a 
defeat. Such a result would simply show that we had claimed 
too much, and that God’s plan in shaping the Bible was to give 
us the gold in the matrix, and so to force us to use our faculties 
of judgment more than we had supposed needful. 

But I cannot be satisfied with any such theory of inspiration 
as this. I would take a position far in advance. First of all, as 
the noble men just mentioned have done, I would throw out 
around our Christianity as an impregnable defence, a revealed, 
authoritative and infallible Word of God, given us to show with 
absolute accuracy the way to heaven. And then, as a picket- 
line, or rather an outer line of defences, I would claim that the 
Bible is not only infallible on religious truth but in all its utter- 
ances, that it contains no admixture whatever of errors, his- 
toric, scientific or otherwise, but wherever it commits itself to 
any statement there it is to be trusted implicitly as declaring 
the exact truth without any possibility of mistake. A clergy- 
man in an Evangelical communion has recently said, 


“The Old Testament historians contradict each other in facts and 
figures, tell the same story in different ways, locate the same incident at 
different periods, ascribe the same deeds to different men, quote statistics 
which are plainly exaggerated, mistake poetic legend for sober prose, re- 
port the marvellous tales of tradition as literal history, and give us state- 
ments which cannot be read as scientific facts without denying our latest 
and most authoritative knowledge.’—Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON, Right 
and Wrong Uses of the Bible, p. 23. 


Now, I claim that this painful utterance is totally false; that, 
on the other hand, there is every reason to believe there are no 
errors of statement in the Bible regarding either science or his- 
tory. I do not deny that a great multitude of errors has been 
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charged upon the Bible and that some seeming discrepancies 
have been specified which yet remain unexplained. But, in 
spite of these, there is every reason to believe that the Bible, 
the inspired Word of God, as originally given to man and as 
properly understood by him, is absolutely free from historic and 
scientific errors. If it be assumed that the Bible is inspired at 
all, the presumption is most positively for its inspiration at all 
points, and the burden of proof is on those who, granting its 
inspiration, attempt to limit that inspiration to religion and 
deny it in reference to history and science. 

I. But why have we reason to believe that the Bible is free 
from scientific and historic errors? 

1. To discriminate between the historic and scientific state- 
ments of the Bible on the one side, and its moral and religious 
utterances on the other, would be too much to expect of ordi- 
nary reason. The value of the Bible as an infallible guide 
would be greatly impaired, so far as we can judge, if untrust- 
worthy in a portion of its utterances. Its value as a revelation 
is that it can be relied upon to make no mistake. The ordinary 
mind would be incapable of distinguishing the true from the 
false. The book would then be like the exciting fictions of 
Jules Verne, which contain a great deal of valuable information, 
only the reader must know beforehand what that information is 
so as to distinguish it from the ingenious falsehoods with 
which it is mixed. 

All our discussions regarding religion take up as fundamen- 
tal the relation between reason and authority. Romanism 
occupies the extreme right and rationalism the extreme left, 
and Protestantism, in its many shades of opinion, fills up the 
centre. There is ceaseless conflict between these extreme 
views; and truth, as is usually the case, lies in the golden mean 
between them. God has left much to the reason of man to 
ascertain regarding His religion; but it is also true that a reve- 
lation was given him that reason should not be wearied by 
undue exertion. We are but children learning to walk, and our 
heavenly Father stretches out his arms and catches us after we 
have taken a few toddling steps toward Him. Our weak reason 
must bring us to a revelation, and then we rest on that and go 
forward in its strength. Or, to change the figure, we can swim 
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a little and strike out timidly across the stream by the aid of 
our limited reason; but soon we touch the shores of the solid 
land of Revelation. If, now, as we stand upon our feet and 
press forward through the waters, the bottom is treacherous, 
full of holes, or a quicksand, we are no better off and perhaps 
are lost. No: if God gives us a revelation He will give it so 
that it can be relied upon, so that we can stand thereon firmly 
and feel safe. 

And yet while we say this, we must not forget that this is 
an a priori argument and to be distrusted by itself. Still, like 
all other a prior? arguments, it is suggestive and, if sustained by 
arguments of other kinds, of great confirmatory value. 

2. Such an argument we find in this fact, viz., that the relig- 
ious statements of the Bible are often wrapped up so closely in 
scientific or historic statements that they cannot be dissociated. 
In order to accept the religious part we must believe the sci- 
entific or historic. Take the account of the World’s Creation 
and of the Origin of Man in the first chapter of Genesis; here is 
a scientific statement. On its truthfulness depend our views 
relative to God as the Creator, and to man as in filial likeness 
and relation to Him. Take the narration of the Fall of Man; 
on this hinges the doctrines of heredity, of sin, of suffering as a 
result of sin. This historic statement is essential to our views 
in theology. Still more is this true of the historic account of 
Christ’s life and work on earth. The apostles preached little 
except an historic Christ. The one great duty of Christians is 
declared to be to bear witness to an historic Christ. Deny the 
credibility of the New Testament accounts of Christ and you 
deny the place of Christ in Christianity. 

3. It should be noted, further, that Christ’s utterances as- 
sume the historic and scientific accuracy of the Bible. As the 
Rev. W. F. Craft says in his admirable little book entitled 
Must the Old Testament Go ? 


“ He quoted as historic facts the stories of our First Parents in Eden, 
of Abel, of Noah, of Abraham, of Lot, including the Destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and Lot’s wife becoming a Pillar of Salt, of Isaac, of Jacob, 
of Esau, of Moses, including the Burning Bush, the miraculous Manna, 
the healing bya look at the Brazen Serpent, of David, of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, of Elijah raising the Widow’s Son, of Elisha restoring 
Naaman, of Jonah saved from the great Fish, and his warning to Nine- 
veh, etc.” 
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In all his references to these events, there is a constant assump- 
tion that they are veritable facts. He refers to Moses over and 
over again as the writer of the Pentateuch. Indeed, in all of 
Christ’s references to the Old Testament He never once inti- 
mates that its records are not reliable regarding science and 
history. On the contrary, his quotations and arguments from 
them give us the strongest impression that He regarded them 
as true. Now, it is well-nigh inconceivable that our divine Lord, 
who could neither deceive others nor be deceived himself, should 
have left this impression regarding the Scriptures, if they were, 
as some to-day believe, honeycombed with mistaken utterances 
in science and history. I leave those who accept such a theory 
of inspiration to reconcile it with their belief that Christ was 
God. Their theories present a greater inconsistency than any- 
thing they claim to find in the Bible. 

4. A denial of historic or scientific accuracy often forces 
us to consider portions of Scripture a pious fraud and their 
authors deficient in the first principles of morality, mere literary 
tricksters. The modern Higher Criticism is continually leading 
us into this dilemma. The Book of Deuteronomy is by some said 
to have been written in the time of Josiah and brought forth 
by the Priests as if it had just been discovered in the archives 
of the Temple or was a long-lost book of laws written by Moses. 
According to the ingenious critics who thus represent the book 
to have been foisted on the nation by an act of deception, this 
lie, acted, uttered and embalmed, was entirely justifiable. It 
was “carrying out the principles of the nation’s great Founder.” 


“ Read in this light, the book takes on a fresh and fascinating interest. 
It marks the organization of the movement towards a higher religion. It 
becomes the Augsburg Confession of the Jewish Reformers, from which 
dates the gradual possession of the institutions of the nation by ethical 
and spiritual religien.’—Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON, Right and Wrong Uses 
of the Bible, p. 147. 


Indeed! then the spiritual life of the Jews, culminating in the 
coming of Christ and the blessings of the gospel, originated in a 
stupendous lie. Then Jesuitism is an advantage after all, and 
it is right to do evil that good may come. So, also, with an 
amazing lack of moral intuitions does this disciple of Higher 
Criticism affirm first that the Book of Daniel was not written 
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when it claims to be, but in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
that a pious deceiver put into the mouth of his fictitious Daniel, 
“ predictions of what had already come to pass in history, that 
thus his reputation as a prophet might be established ;” and then 
what? That such an outrageous forgery fell dead upon an in- 
telligent public, that at least if the public was gulled God cursed 
the unworthy means? Ono! According to Mr. Newton this 
mass of deceits became “the morning star” in Israel’s dark 
night, “the gospel of the age,” and rendered timely service to 
the sinking nation. By no such destruction of conscience can 
we justify the retention in the Bible of books which any con- 
vincing argument shows to have been fraudulent in origin and 
untrustworthy in historic substance. Either they are true or 
we must cast them out of our Bibles. 

5. But I pass to another argument. An immensely prepon- 
derant majority of the historic and scientific statements of the 
Bible are unquestionably accurate. The origin of the human 
race in Eden, the institution of the Sabbath, of Marriage, and 
of sacrificial Worship, the Deluge, the Dispersion, to take only 
a few of the incidents farthest back in the world’s history, are 
events abundantly proved outside the scriptural record. And 
as we follow down the stream of history and other fountains 
of literature spring up and flow in lines parallel to the narra- 
tive of the Bible, we find the confirmation growing stronger 
and ever increasing in amount. I need not delay on a fact so 
patent to all, except to call attention to a peculiarity of human 
nature too often forgotten, that we notice exceptions and ignore 
that which is usual; consequently in regard to the apparent 
errors of the Bible in science and history we gape in astonish- 
ment, and fear when Ingersoll or Colenso points out what he is 
pleased to call one of “the mistakes of Moses.” 

6. Notice again that there is an amazing accuracy in the his- 
toric and scientific statements where they would be least ex- 
pected. The account of the Creation.in the first chapter of 
Genesis is affirmed by the most scholarly scientists to match 
item by item with the account we may read on the stone leaves 
of God’s great book of nature. Guyot, Dawson, Tayler Lewis, 
Dana, Mitchel, Lieutenant Maury, agree in finding in the Mo- 
saic account a wonderfully accurate transcript of the facts which 
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geology teaches us. In the opinion of one of this number, 
Principal Dawson, 


“The Bible and nature unite in demanding a Creator. They agreealso 
in setting forth the existence in the universe, of law, order, use and plan. 
Their testimony is alike as to the primal conditiun of the elementary mass 
and its gradual development, and as to the marvellous fact that light is 
distinct from luminous bodies. They both indicate successive periods for 
the introduction of successive grades of existence. They again unite in 
their story of the relative order and dependence of these grades; first 
vegetable and then animal life; first the lower and then the higher orders 
of animal life; first the marine and then the land animals,—mollusks, 
fishes, reptiles, birds, beasts and men. Both agree, also, that man and the 
higher animals were brought in during the same final and comparatively 
recent period. ... These numerous and marked harmonies are utterly 
inexplicable on any other supposition than that of an inspired account in 
the Bible.”—ature and the Bible, quoted in The Advance. 


In fact the Bible contains a multitude of expressions which fit 
with amazing exactness the discoveries of modern science. 
They could not have conveyed to men of ancient time the 
scientific truths we now see lurking in them, and it was well 
they should not; but it must be something more than accident 
that the language of the Bible not only does not contradict 
modern science, like the ridiculous cosmogony of the Hindoos 
for example, but is repeatedly in most exact conformity to its 
most striking conclusions. In citing instances of such a sort 
one may readily cull many from the writings of President Hitch- 
cock, the late Gen. O. M. Mitchel, and Lieutenant Maury. 

“ Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days and 
caused the dayspring to know its place?” Here is an intima- 
tion of the unvarying length of the day, a fact not known at 
that early time, for only of late has it been shown that “ For 
three thousand years the length of the day has not changed by 
the hundredth part of a single second of time.” ‘“ Hast thou 
perceived the breadth of the earth?” asks God of Job. The 
words length and breadth, we are informed, were the ancient 
designations of longitude and latitude respectively. God did 
not ask Job for the equatorial distance around the earth, for 
this would some day be traversed, but He did practically declare 
man’s ignorance of the earth’s distance from pole to pole, 
because, says Gen. Mitchel, the poles are impassable and God 
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had this in mind when he questioned Job. The uniformity of 
natural law throughout the universe, the great truth first pub- 
lished by Newton, is taken for granted in the Book of vd, when 
God asks, “ Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven, and canst 
thou set the dominion thereof on the earth?’* Or, take the 
language of Peter, “‘ The elements shalt melt with fervent heat.” 
How it fits the discovery that matter is indestructible!* God 
asks Job, “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades ?” 
Some men of science now affirm that the sun and its whole sys- 
tem of planets, together with their satellites, is circling in an 
inconceivably vast orbit about that brilliant constellation. It 
was reserved for Torricelli to make an experiment which led 
Galileo to surmise that the air had weight; but the Bible 
affirmed it centuries before, “He maketh the weight for the 
winds.” * 

One illustration merely from history must suffice us here. 
In the tenth chapter of Genesis is a statement as to the Disper- 
sion of the human Race. It is a statement that could not be 
verified for years. But as scholarship advanced, as monuments 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, were discovered and deciphered, 
as the philologist developed his science and the ethnologist his, 
it was found that this ancient record was exact. It bore the 
marks of inspiration.’ 

7. Another reason for believing that the Bible is really free 
from scientific and historic errors is in the fact that the greatest 
difficulties in the Bible are one after another disappearing under 
the advance of knowledge. There is occasionally a difficulty in 
philology, such as the origin of aname. The Bible tells us, for 
example, that Moses, Mosheh, was so called by Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter because she drew him out (Hebrew méshéh) of the water. 
To this it has been objected that an Egyptian princess would 
not give her child a Hebrew name, and further that Mosheh is 
an active participle and not fittingly applied to one ‘ drawn out.’ 
At this point modern philology steps in and shows us from the 
monuments and papyri, Fzrs¢, that it is an Egyptian word of the 
same general sound and meaning as the Hebrew word; Second, 

1 MITCHEL’s Astronomy of the Bible, pp. 221-307. 


2 HitcuHcock’s Religion and Geology. 3 Cited by Lieut. Maury. 
4Dr. CrosBy, God’s Word Man's Light and Guide, p. 121. 
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that it was a passive participle, signifying primarily ‘ brought 
fourth,’ and a not uncommon name in Egypt as applied to sons ; 
Third, that it had a secondary meaning, ‘ drawn out’; and that, 
with a sort of play upon words common in those times, Pha- 
raoh’s daughter reasoned thus about her adopted son, ‘ Well, if 
I cannot call him Moses or Brought-forth because I am not his 
own mother, I will call him Moses or Drawn-forth, because I 
drew him out of the water.’’ And so this trivial objection dis- 
appears. 

Or, take an illustration from geography. Ur of the Chal- 
dees, the birthplace of Abram, was long unknown. Tradition 
located it where it could not possibly be. Modern scholarship 
steps in with cylinders and seals found in ancient ruins on the 
Euphrates near the Persian Gulf, and from these shows conclu- 
sively that these ruins were the site of the long-lost city. 

_ One other illustration. It has been objected to the Book of 

Daniel that it affirms Belshazzar to have been the last king of 
Babylon, and to have been slain at the taking of the city; 
whereas all profane history declares the last king was Naboni- 
dus, and that he survived the capture of Babylon. These same 
ruins of ancient Ur have solved the apparent contradiction. 
From inscriptions there found it appears that Nabonidus had a 
son Belshazzar, who for three years was king in connection with 
his father, and that while Nabonidus usually remained in Baby- 
lon and sent out Belshazzar to command the army, in the third 
year when Belshazzar was slain Nabonidus reversed his practice 
and took the field himself, leaving Belshazzar at the capital. 
Here is the reason why Daniel was to be the third ruler in the 
kingdom ; Belshazzar was the second.” 

We might bring up many similar cases, but these are abun- 
dantly sufficient to show the work of modern scholarship. One 
difficulty after another disappears as the light of modern learn- 
ing is thrown full upon it. The conclusion is irresistible that 
all other difficulties yet unexplainable may be similarly answered 
and will be when we know more. 

The argument, then, is this. We find certain phenomena 


1Canon Cook, Speaker's Commentary, in loc. 
2 An article by Dr. WILLIAM HAYEs Warp in this Journal for October, 1883, 
pp. 120-122. 
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in the Bible. They lead us to an hypothesis, which is, The 
Bible is so inspired as to be free from historic and scientific 
errors. We test our hypothesis by one phenomenon, and an- 
other, and another, and find it accounts for them all. We are 
met by seeming difficulties; on closer examination they disap- 
pear and do but corroborate the hypothesis already adopted. 
We are forced, then, to the conclusion that our hypothesis is 
correct. The state of the case is something like that of the 
nebular hypothesis. That hypothesis wonderfully explains the 
various phenomena of the heavens. But the satellites of Uranus 
are retrograde in their courses, and the axes of nearly all the 
planets are not perpendicular to their orbits,—facts apparently 
incompatible with this hypothesis. Yet the hypothesis is gen- 
erally held, these exceptions, nay violations, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We look forward to their explanation, trust- 
ing that the time will come, after we shall have learned more, 
when they shall be seen to conform with universal law, and in 
fact, instead of disproving the hypothesis, to throw additional 
light upon it. Precisely thus is it with the doctrine of inspira- 
tion under consideration. 

II. How, then, shall we explain the apparent errors we do 
find in Scripture? They are mostly, let me say, matters of in- 
terpretation. If only we interpret aright, the difficulties almost 
altogether disappear. We need to examine more carefully our 
principles of the interpretation of Scripture; and especially 
should we be careful about foisting difficulties raised by inter- 
pretation solely, upon the deeper-lying and more vital doctrine 
of inspiration. 

In explanation of apparent errors we should remember, 

1. That the language of Scripture is necessarily adapted to 
appearances, and is not technical or scientific. The phenomena 
of science do not represent the reality to our senses; and the 
Bible, like a photograph, reproduces those phenomena exactly 
as they appear. The sun appears to rise and set; the common 
language of men, even of scientists, describes the phenomenon 
according to its face; the Bible, following the common language 
of men, does the same. Any objection to the Bible on this 
score would lie against every-day speech among men, would lie 
against the testimony of our senses. There is abundant reason 
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for this peculiarity of Scripture in the impossibility of express- 
ing scientific facts in language unshaped for the purpose, and in 
the distraction and doubt which would arise if the Bible had 
undertaken to express to ignorant ancients and uneducated 
savages of modern days in exact technical phraseology the won- 
ders of modern scientific discovery. 

2. We should remember that inspiration vouches for the 
correctness of its reports, but not for the truthfulness of the 
individual reported. The Bible tells precisely what the Devil 
said to Eve; but it is not for a moment responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the Devil’s statements. It reports the philosophical 
maunderings of Job’s Three Friends, and the prevarications of 
Abraham to Pharaoh, and of Jacob to his father; but it does 
not vouch for the reliability of Arabian theology or the absolute 
honesty of the patriarchs. This consideration not only mects 
many ethical difficulties in the Bible, but occasionally it relieves 
an historic or scientific difficulty also. 

3. It is a general principle that any reasonable surmise that 
can explain an apparent discrepancy is to be accepted till proved 
false. It is so certain that the Bible is free from actual errors, 
that where we find a seeming one, the probabilities are all in 
favor of any hypothesis which can explain an apparent contra- 
diction. Where one account affirms that Judas hanged himself, 
and another declares that he fell and burst asunder, it is by the 
simplest process of logic that we connect the latter with the 
former by saying that he fell because the rope broke. 

4. The Bible uses the language of the Orient, and it is to be 
interpreted accordingly, not as a book of Zuclid or a work like 
Whately’s Logic. In consequence, it uses common expressions 
which originated in some popular misunderstanding of science. 
The ancients believed the sky was a solid dome, and hence arose 
the use of such phrases as ‘the firmament,’ ‘the windows of 
heaven were opened,’ etc. But such a use of language does not 
commit the Bible to an acceptance of the scientific theories 
originally specified by the language, any more than our calling 
the Fifth Day of the week Thursday proves that we worship the 
god Thor. 

The Bible also used, to an extent altogether unusual in Oc- 
cidental lands, language that is poetical, figurative, strongly 
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rhetorical, highly imaginative. When we read in one place, 
“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” and then find 
a passage not long before which says the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies, we are not certain but that this too is a poetical 
and imaginative way of describing Israel’s complete triumph, 
the more that this is said to be recorded in a book of poetical 
compositions. 

So, too, the Bible is a book which delights, like all Oriental 
writings, in hyperbole and extravagance. Luke declares that 
Augustus “decreed that all the world should be taxed.” Of 
course this language refers only to all the world of the Roman 
Empire: the remainder of the world was of very little account 
and but little known. It is probable that the same use of lan- 
guage is found in the Mosaic account of the Deluge. It is there 
said, “ All the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered.” Is this literally true? Many Christian scien- 
tists now believe that the Deluge was not and could not have 
been universal. Do the Scriptures assert the contrary? Not 
at all. Their language on the subject is very likely hyperbolic. 

The style of the Bible, too, like that of all primitive lan- 
guages, is necessarily deficient in fitting terms to express many 
ideas exactly. It could not if it would, give adequate expres- 
sion to innumerable scientific facts. Much has been said against 
the use of the word ‘day’ in the first chapter of Geneszs as indi- 
cating an indefinite and immensely long period of time. But 
what else could the Hebrews do than use their inadequate He- 
brew words? In the very chapter just referred to, the word 
translated ‘day’ certainly occurs in four different meanings. 
There is, then, no inherent impossibility that it should have the 
fifth meaning here indicated. Then, again, it was the Oriental 
method to use terms more loosely than we do to-day. It has 
been objected that Nebuchadnezzar was called the father of 
Belshazzar when he was not his father. No; but he was Bel- 
shazzar’s grandfather, and ‘ father’ is a word often used to indi- 
cate any ancestor however distantly removed. 

5. We need to remember in accounting for apparent errors 
in the Bible that the book adapts itself to the manners and cus- 
toms of the ages and the lands in which it was written. The 
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oft disputed genealogies of Christ illustrate this. It was a cus- 
tom of the age in making up a genealogical list, to arrange its 
names in classes with even numbers in each. This was done 
partly, no doubt, to secure the symbolic significance of numbers 
and partly to aid the memory, for the Jews took great pains to 
pass down long lists of genealogies from father to son by the 
mnemonic art. Hence, the genealogical list in Matthew counts 
fourteen generations before David’s family came to the throne, 
fourteen after it came to the throne, and fourteen after it left 
the throne. To secure this uniformity of number several gene- 
rations have necessarily been omitted from the list.’ Another 
peculiarity may be noticed as accounting for the differences in 
the genealogies in Matthew and in Luke. They are entirely un- 
like and yet both culminate in Joseph, Matthew calling him the 
son of Jacob and Luke calling him the son of Heli. Which is 
correct? and how can this flat contradiction be accounted for? 
A passage in the Zalmud, bitterly speaking of Mary as among 
the lost, calls her the daughter of Heli. This gives us our clew. 
It was customary among the Jews for the husband of a woman 
who had no brothers and hence was an heiress in her own right, 
to be counted as his father-in-law’s own son. Mary appears to 
have been an heiress, otherwise she might not have gone up in 
person to Bethlehem to be enrolled. Thence her husband ap- 
pears in the genealogical list of Luke as her father’s son, the 
son of Heli.’ 

6. One more consideration which explains innumerable 
minor and trivial apparent discrepancies in the Bible; neither 
its ancient copyists nor its modern translators have been in- 
spired and both are liable to make mistakes. 

Of the mistakes of translators I need not speak. Plainly 
translators may misconceive and misrepresent the purpose of 
Scripture. The wonder is that fallible reason has done so well, 
and given us such admirable translations as King James’ version 
in English and Luther’s translation in German, or even as the 
Vulgate in Latin and the Septuagint in Greek. . 

The mistakes of copyists are more in number and more diffi- 
cult to correct. Copyists have made mistakes, mostly trivial 


1 Annotated Paragraph Bible. Notes in loc. 
* HALEY’s Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible, p. 326. 
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and mainly now discovered. And yet some undoubtedly re- 
main, as yet undetected and therefore uncorrected. The 
ancient method of indicating numbers by slightly different 
letters and of using no vowels, the likeness of certain characters 
like D and R, or Band M in Hebrew, the similarity of certain 
words to the ear when copying was done by sound, all these 
things and many more were causes quite sufficient to account 
for very many things that puzzle us to-day. In the second 
Book of Samuel we read in the Hebrew that Elhanan, the son 
of Jaare-Oregim, a Beth-lehemite, slew Goliath the giant, the 
staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam. This of course 
is a direct contradiction of the story of David’s prowess over 
Goliath, and our translators have wisely inserted in italics the 
words “ the brother of” before Goliath. What right have they 
to do this? They find justification first in the fact that in First 
Chronicles, xx, 5, it is said that Elhanan the son of Jair, slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath, the Gittite, and secondly in the 
probability that the copyist in Samuel omitted by a slip of the 
pen the words which occur in the second account of the same 
event. 

7. When the six methods already mentioned absolutely fail 
of ‘ dissolving doubts’ we are abundantly justified, in view of all 
the facts, in taking the position that the difficulty is unsolvable 
simply because we are not yet possessed of the key. That it 
can be solved we do not doubt, because such an innumerable 
number of difficulties have ceased to be. God’s infinite com- 
plexity of mind and plan and revelation is not to be rejected 
because we are trying to work out his problems with a finite 
mind and are sometimes baffled. That we have failed in the 
past through ignorance is abundantly indicated by the fact that 
we have triumphed in the present through our increase of 
knowledge. We need not expect a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of the harmony of all seeming difficulties in the Bible, but 
we may expect and in time we shall certainly secure for every 
Scriptural difficulty an abundant moral demonstration. 

In conclusion let me say that the Bible wonderfully resem- 
bles the magnetic needle, in the law governing its operation and 
the duties we owe to it. The needle, in accordance with an un- 
seen force working steadily and uniformly upon it, points con- 
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stantly towards the north. And yet it is subject to variations 
from two sources; from an internal and subtle force deflecting 
it according to its location on the earth, and from any foreign 
metallic substances which may be in contact with it. In sailing 
a ship by the compass, then, two things have to be done, we 
must keep the compass free from deleterious contact with for- 
eign bodies, and make due account of its local variation. Now, 
the Bible is similarly influenced. It points steadily towards the 
pole-star of Truth, and yet like the compass it is subject to 
two kinds of divergence from accuracy; its copyists and trans- 
lators, uninspired men like ourselves, may misrepresent it and 
give it a false turn; it also receives a local coloring, from the 
age in which it was written, the style in which it is composed, 
the manners and customs of the people among whom it took 
shape, and the like. The first class of divergences are positive 
errors, for which inspiration is in no way responsible and which 
in no sense belong properly to the Bible but are merely accidental 
interferences, like iron disturbing the needle, to be removed as 
soon as possible. The other class of divergences are not errors 
at all, but, being a strain of humanity commingling in the life- 
blood of divinity flowing through the Word, they are variations 
conforming as much to law as any other part of the Bible, 
capable of being measured and accounted for so exactly that 
the absolute authority of the Bible as an infallible guide is 
unimpaired. 

Here then we see God’s plan in giving us a revealed and 
infallible Word. He gives it as He gives all good gifts to man, 
in such shape that in order to use it aright, we must exercise 
our reason vigorously, and that in so using it we shall become 
studious, thoughtful, reverential, and be developed in every 
noble quality of character. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
IS EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY OBSOLETE? 


BY THE REv. CHARLES LOWELL COODER, A.M., 
Princeton, N. J. 


grorwne as the Christian system of religion is an estab- 

lished fact, the onus probandi of showing that the principles 
of this religious system are either moribund or dead, rests upon 
those persons who have refused to recognize it as one of the 
living forces of the world. It is altogether optional with be- 
lievers in the Christian faith whether or not they answer cap- 
tious objections to their creed, yet much advantage may be 
gained by keeping before the mind arguments that confirm and 
facts that illustrate the present power of Evangelical Christian- 
ity. By Evangelical Christianity we mean that system of reli- 
gious belief summarized and formulated in the Apostles Creed. 
This ancient statement of doctrine embodies the fundamental 
principles of Christianity as a practical system, and not as an a 
priori philosophy. Of these principles, drawn from the Word 
of God, it has been asserted that they are dead; that they may 
no longer be numbered among the powerful forces of the world ; 
that, whilst they are formally professed by a respectable num- 
ber of intelligent people, they do not mould and give shape to 
the lives of these people. 

The question which scores of honest men are struggling to 
answer is, whether the great doctrines of the Christian religion, 
taught in the Bible and formulated in the Evangelical creeds of 
the church, are alive or dead,—whether they have been exposed 
as weak and rotten, and therefore are no longer tenable. The 
formidable array of about four hundred millions of adherents to 
this faith, during the present century, forbids that any one 
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should deny to Christianity a certain degree of popularity, and 
therefore influence in so far as popular; but, then, popularity is 
in no sense a valid criterion for judging of its divine origin and 
inherent truthfulness, for Christianity would still be divine 
though reduced to a single adherent, and yet, so far as numbers 
go, it might be false though all the nations were to entertain its 
teachings. Ifthe philosophers of the schools find it necessary 
to busy themselves with such questions as the Absolute, the In- 
finite, and the Final Cause, together with whatever else belongs 
to the domain of Metaphysical Theology, so, also, teachers who 
come in more direct contact with the impatient, and somewhat 
prejudiced, masses, find it necessary to busy themselves in show- 
ing the tenableness of the first principles of Evangelical truth, 
in spite of all that is said against these principles. What Bishop 
Butler said of his time is equally true of the state of affairs 
at the present day : 


“It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious ; and, accordingly, they treat it as if in 
the present age this were an agreed point among all people of discernment, 
and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the world.” 


Whether the prince of this world is seeking indemnity at 
this time we know not, but we are all aware that a very formid- 
able and well-organized effort is being made to subvert the prin- 
ciples on which the Christian church rests; and we perceive that 
the feverish public is only too ready to adopt specious and even 
false notions about religion. In proportion as this state of 
things is true, it is proper that all manner of evidences of the 
present power and vitality of the principles of Christianity be 
widely diffused, and that especial pains be taken to acquaint the 
general reader, whois liable to meet with more that will poison his 
mind than otherwise, with the various ways in which Evangel- 
ical truth is now manifesting its energy, and demonstrating its 
living hold on the hearts and minds of men. The battles over 
all the main departments of the science of Theology, excepting 
Eschatology where there is still war and rumors of war, have been 
waged ; and Christians have settled down with the conviction that 
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their creed is inharmony with the Word of God, but no sooner do 
they seek rest under their religious vine and fig-tree than they 
are assailed with the statement that, while they were battling 
over unimportant refinements of definition, the active world 
was moving forward to the acquisition of better things, and that 
now the great principles of literary, scientific, and esthetic cul- 
ture, and not what Voltaire called the “ tissue of gospel fables, 
fit only for cobblers and tailors,” are to be the vital and power- 
ful forces of society. Hence, it becomes necessary for us, as 
Vinet puts it, “to revert to the elementary, fundamental, and 
eternally unshaken points, if we desire that the new generation 
should again be fed with the Bread of Life.” 

I, Christianity is as vigorous as ever because it still appeals, 
with unabated force, to the moral consciousness of enlightened 
and honest-minded men. That the soul has the power of 
apprehending its own acts and states, that man is capable of 
discerning the inmost workings of his own being, are facts that 
cannot be successfully denied. And that man gains some 
definite knowledge by this natural and necessary power of 
introspection is equally evident, except to those who have given 
themselves over to universal doubt. Man knows himself as a 
real, active agent; and he knows himself as the subject of cer- 
tain intellectual and moral phenomena, so that, unless he wishes 
rashly to deny his own existence, he must abide by the soul’s 
own revelation of itself as an intelligerit and moral agent. 
These assertions of the soul concerning its own acts and states 
must be accepted as infallible. In all respects the testimony of 
the spirit of man must be always and implicitly trusted. 

If the soul may know itself as endowed with intellectual 
powers, it may also know itself as a moral agent capable of put- 
ting forth energy in the direction of the right. An examination 
of the actual state of the human mind, as regards religious 
ideas, will lead to the conclusion that some of these ideas are a 
part of our original furnishing. The ideas of duty, responsi- 
bility, obligation, dependence, of right and wrong, of the ever- 
present ‘ought’ and ‘ ought not,’ are innate, not intuitive; they 
come to us without seeking for them; we have only to look in 
upon our moral selves to be conscious of these moral phenom- 
ena. When God created man He gave to him these moral 
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qualities. He formed him so that he might know his Creator, 
should the Creator ever reveal himself. God gave man power 
to contemplate the Deity, though man may never arrive at any- 
thing like a complete knowledge of his Maker. We are con- 
scious of knowing that God exists, though we may not know 
how He exists, or be able to impress any one else with our per- 
sonal convictions. Let appropriate objects be presented to us 
and spontaneously there arise certain original religious ideas, 
which no amount of cultivated animosity towards the ever- 
lasting principles of right can suppress. This state of things 
exists because God designed that man should be a moral agent, 
and that he should know himself as a moral agent. 

But man is not always certain whether he has a clear, 
adequate, and complete, or a distorted and false, apprehension 
of these indwelling principles. Man may feel within him the 
consciousness of a Supreme Being, and yet go wholly astray 
when he tries to conceive of that Being as having certain attri- 
butes; man may have the instinct of worship, and yet dishonor 
the God whom he would reverence; he may be conscious of 
dependence, and yet be in great perplexity concerning the charac- 
ter of the One on whom he depends; in short, the idea of God 
springing up into full consciousness furnishes man with a good 
working basis; but it neither tells him how to labor nor what to 
labor for. By reason of the “likeness and image” after which 
he was formed, man NMmay be conscious of his true nobility, and 
yet, like an exile prince, not know wherein his title to his honors 
lies. Hence, we behold ourselves encompassed about with cer- 
tain restrictions. We may be ambitious to break over the 
barriers, but we are destined to remain where we are so long as 
we depend upon ourselves. The mere knowledge of ourselves 
as moral beings bearing certain relations to other moral beings, 
and to a Supreme moral Being, is not enough for practical pur- 
poses; and if we attempt to build on that foundation alone we 
shall be rewarded with nothing better than “a tissue of ambi- 
tious self-contradictions.” 

But the fact that man is unable to get stimulus enough, 
from his original religious conceptions, to correctly mould and 
determine his actions, does not argue that he may not possibly 
receive from any source a full revelation of his duties and 
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obligations. The fact of there being certain disabilities induced 
by sin does not militate against a full and adequate Revelation 
being made, which man may clearly apprehend. The fact that 
man was made in the “image and likeness” of God—that he 
was created a religious being, and has the power of recognizing 
himself as such—argues that if the Creator who originally gave 
to him the capacity for religious thoughts and impressions 
should again speak to him, His words would be immediately 
apprehended by man. It was death that was pronounced 
against the soul, and not annihilation, so that the Creator who 
brought the soul into existence can arouse the dead soul from 
its palsied condition. Our judgment is distorted, but we have, 
nevertheless, the power to apprehend Divine truth when it is 
presented to us. Our hearts are set against God, we have a 
bias towards evil; but even with these disabilities we are in a 
position, owing to the “image” after which we were created, to 
recognize Divine truth as soon as the Divine Person presents it 
to us. We may remain hostile to it throughout all eternity, yet 
when God’s message is presented to us, through divinely ap. 
pointed channels of communication, we cannot but recognize 
its almighty power. 

Now, in Revelation we have the voice of God speaking au- 
thoritatively to man; and in Christianity, which is the practical 
embodiment of the fundamental principles of this message, we 
have the response of the human heart to the voice of God. 
The fundamental principles of Christianity are alive because 
they are in accord with the moral nature of man, and with his 
innate convictions of what is dutiful and true. Christianity is a 
living influence because it meets and satisfies the original and 
universal religious instincts of the human family. As truth 
cannot contradict itself, the truth that comes to man from God, 
through the channel of Divine Revelation, cannot and does not 
antagonize the truth stamped on man’s soul when his Creator 
called him into existence. On the other hand, the principles 
made known by the Word, revitalize the native, but now 
obliterated, religious conceptions. Man’s whole being calls out 
for a God whom he may worship; and Christianity shows 
its living influence by furnishing him with the only satisfactory 
revelation of God, as a “ spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
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in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth.” The soul demands an object of supreme adoration, 
homage, and reverence; and Christianity shows its power 
by leading the worshiper away from self, and the damaging 
delusions of speculation and idolatry, to the ever-adorable Son 
of God. Christianity daily manifests its vitality by revealing to 
man, in a most satisfactory manner, that which he is conscious 
of feeling after, amid hopeless darkness. These fundamental 
principles show themselves to be living and powerful because 
they strike fire from the flinty heart of human nature. They 
drive men into doing what their sinful passions would dissuade 
them from doing; they compel the sinner whose whole life is 
wrapped up in selfishness and disobedience, to yield himself to 
God; they compel the proud man to fall in the dust and humbly 
cry for mercy. These first truths of Revelation compel the 
infidel to change about and preach Jesus Christ; they compel 
the mist-enshrouded philosopher, who has lost himself in the 
dizzy heights of speculation, to come down to the common- 
place creed of Evangelical Christendom, and say, in concert 
with the dullest of mankind: “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his 
only Son, our Lord.” 

Men may not want to believe in the doctrines of original sin, 
vicarious atonement, the present probation of the race, life 
everlasting, and death eternal, but there is an unseen power that 
compels them to believe. Does death ever generate and bring 
forth life? Do dead principles exert any influence over hearts 
adverse to them? Christianity does meet the wants of man, 
though it has first to overcome the sinful prejudices and 
narrowness of human nature in so doing. Herein it shows that 
it is alive, and not dead. While the effects of almighty power 
continue to accompany the preaching of the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, while these truths continue to give successful 
direction to the native religious impulses with which God 
originally endowed man, while the religious unrest of the human 
race, as it struggles after something that will satisfy its longings, 
is being calmed by the truths of the Christian religion, this 
system cannot properly be called moribund or dead. 

II. Another line of evidence showing that the principles of 
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Christianity are vital, and able to maintain their place as living 
forces in the world, is to be seen in the fact that all efforts to 
enervate, or destroy, the Christian system have proved futile. 
To relegate a system of religious belief to the region of death, 
or even to predicate of it a dying condition, requires that the 
principles of the system show a decided weakness and inefficiency 
when subjected to rigid examination and exposure. If Chris- 
tianity is dead, it has no power of resistance; if fast becoming 
obsolete, the efforts put forth by its advocates to defend it will be 
unavailing against even the most contemptible foe. A child can 
buffet and insultingly spit upon a dead, or dying, Brobdingnag; 
so that if the first principles of the Christian system have no 
more life in them, if, as Professor Goldwin Smith says, “it has 
already become stationary or retrograde,’ the death, or the 
weakness, whichever it is, ought to be visible. If, on the other 
hand, whenever these principles are assailed, or are subjected to 
any amount of honest, or dishonest, investigation, they show 
their superiority to man, if they can be neither improved nor 
destroyed, if these truths show themselves to be eternal and 
necessary, their life and strength must be conceded. 
Christianity has always invited patient and thorough inves- 
tigation. In no instance have the first principles of this system 
been designedly concealed, or set forth in an intentionally 
defective manner, by the true followers of Jesus Christ. Since 
the day that Pliny was allowed to investigate, to his satisfaction, 
the affairs of the Christians, or Quadratus and Minucius Felix 
expounded the principles of the new faith to the inquiring 
Emperor, no secrecy has been practised concerning the oracles 
of God. Though never courting antagonism, Christianity has 
always stood ready to defend itself against abuse, unfairness, and 
aspersion. The “whole armor of God” contemplates, among 
other things, a competency to meet antagonism. Now if, since 
the time of the flippant Lucian and the piquant Celsus, in spite 
of the protean forms which antagonism has assumed, Christianity 
has been evincing more and more power in the world, instead of 
becoming weaker, it would seem like reversing the order 
of truth to say that, having at last arrived at a position of 
unbounded influence over civilized society, its first principles 
are dead. The mere power of successful resistance shows vigor 
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and energy, if nothing more. No one will deny that Christianity 
came off victorious from the respective conquests with heathen 
philosophy during the early centuries, the Scholastic scepticism 
of the middle ages, the literary insurrection of the Renaissance, 
or the threefold gigantic struggle of the English, French, and 
German master deists, infidels, rationalists of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. When the terrific struggle of the last 
century ended, and Christianity came to estimate her strength, 
it was evident to all parties that her vigor was increased and her 
influence widened by the contest; in other words, her funda- 
mental truths were better understood and more generally 
accepted, and her records better substantiated, than ever before. 
The victory of Christianity was complete, and her enemies, 
though not forgotten, are no longer considered formidable. 
Christianity is alive whilst the principles which then antagonized 
it have been abandoned as too insufficient to place in opposition 
to it. 

Allowing the modern era of antagonism to date from the 
year 1835 A.D., when STRAUSS’ Leben SFesu made its appear- 
ance, we would summarize the modern incursions into the 
domain of Christianity as follows; first, there are those who 
are endeavoring to drive Christianity into a forced retirement 
by declaring it obsolete, and offering various substitutes to take 
its place; second, argument, whether philosophical, critical, or 
scientific in its structure, is regarded as an effective weapon 
with which to belabor the first principles of the Christian 
system ; a ¢hird form of antagonism is seen in the low vituper- 
ation and vulgar aspersion that characterize the efforts of the 
so-called “popular” foes of truth. In so far as the issue of a con- 
test may be judged while the struggle is going on, we feel safe in 
predicting the success of Evangelical truth. Were it not for 
the experiences of the past, possibly such confidence in these 
principles would not be judicious; but, whether we look at the 
struggle from a@ prior or empirical grounds, we are safe in 
prognosticating of Christianity continued life, vigor, inexhaust- 
ible energy, and victory. 

The efforts of those who propose substitutes that shall take 
the place of Christianity have, thus far, met with no real suc- 
cess. They who, like F. W. Newman, offer an eclectic mo- 
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rality, partly Christian, and partly whatever the individual may 
desire to make it, have, by no means, signed the death-warrant 
of Evangelical truth. With even less success have the efforts 
of the advocates of rival religious principles been crowned; for, 
when one like Emerson comes forth with his dissolving views 
of Christianity, wherein, while you look at it, it melts away into 
natural religion, and then into pantheism, he possesses but 
little influence against the eternal principles of Revelation. 
Nor has culture, as a substitute, had any flattering success. 
Huxley may head the more dignified and intellectual disciples, 
Matthew Arnold may grace the band of literary enthusiasts 
as the champion of literary culture, and general zstheticism 
may have its cause advocated by any affected personification of 
its principles; and yet, even under such distinguished leader- 
ship, culture, as a substitute for Christianity, is not making 
material progress. While it is the privilege of Christian peo- 
ple to aspire after mental culture, to become acquainted with 
the classic literature of ancient and modern times, to indulge 
even in the conceits of pseudo art and culture, it is none the 
less their prerogative to remain true to the first principles of 
their religion. So that it cannot be shown that Christianity 
has been compelled to give up anything, or has lost any in- 
fluence, or is any the less alive, or any more in danger of be- 
coming defunct, on account of the efforts to substitute some- 
thing in its place. 

The foes who use argument, as an instrument for annihilating 


‘the principles of Evangelical Christianity, are louder in their 


claims of victory than the representatives of any other class of 
antagonists. Not that they are necessarily more audacious, but 
because the supposed completeness of their data, and the math- 
ematical inflexibility of their methods, create an enthusiastic 
self-assurance. Philosophy has often labored hard, and with 
untiring devotion, to find a new basis for truth other than Reve- 
lation, and to solve the problem of Being from the intellectual 
side. The sublimity of the speculations of Kant and Hegel, 
to say nothing of other men of less ability who have advo- 
cated the cause of pure speculation, is not to be lightly spoken 
of, and yet the application of the principles of the philosophers 
just named, whether by well-disposed or dishonest disciples of 
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these men, to the overthrow of the principles of Revelation, has 
never been successful. The thrusts that unfriendly philosophy 
makes are directed at the most vital points of the Christian 
system, but in no instance do we see Christianity reeling as one 
who, from a fatal blow, is about to fall a corpse. 

Of the victories of Christianity over the assaults of destruc- 
tive criticism there is no question. Negative and rationalistic 
criticism, of decided philosophical bias, has, in each instance, 
been met by a reverent, and scholarly criticism of marked 
ability, and of decided Christian earnestness. Christianity has 
been the gainer, not only by showing the inefficiency of the de- 
structive criticism that assailed her, but also by being stimu- 
lated to put forth especial effort along the line of healthful and 
pains-taking investigation. Being forced by their foes into the 
work of a minute and critical examination of every particular 
connected with the Word of God, and having overcome their 
first feeling of timidity, Christian scholars have gone far beyond 
their adversaries in the work of analyzing, for our better under- 
standing, the writings of the men of God. The original effort 
to destroy the authority of the Word of God by subjecting it 
to a rigid examination has resulted, undesignedly, in the estab- 
lishment of the science of Biblical Criticism, the importance and 
practical value of which are incalculable. The definite results 
obtained thus far by this mode of investigating the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian system, and the Inspired Rec- 
ords containing these principles, are most satisfactory. 

Men who have argued against Christianity in the name of 
natural science have, as a rule, started from a preconceived 
philosophical basis; and, in so far as they draw sweeping infer- 
ences before they have gathered all the facts afforded by the 
material universe, they are antagonizing not only the principles 
of Christianity, but also the whole order of nature. One would 
suppose that by this time men could see that God does not an- 
tagonize himself by a dual, conflicting revelation. Christianity 
has never had occasion to bury, or strike out of its creed, a 
single item in consequence of its being exposed as inconsistent 
with the laws of nature, and, therefore, untenable. No doubt, 
however, thousands of good, earnest Christians have been 
humiliated on finding out that what they supposed was Evan- 
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gelical truth, and which they defended as such, was but a nar- 
row hypothesis of their own. Thanks be to natural science, or 
to any other instrumentality, for purging ignorance from the 
minds of men. But even this good office does not argue that 
unchristian men, who happen to be scientists, have gained 
any victory over Evangelical truth. “There have always been 
distinguished natural scientists who did not believe in the pos- 
sibility of a contradiction between the Bible and Nature, from 
pious patriarchs of science, like Copernicus, Newton, and Kep- 
ler down to men of our own day, like A. von Haller, Euler, 
Littrow, Von Schubert, Wagner, Réper, in Germany; or Buck- 
land, Hugh Miller, Sir John Herschel, Brewster, Whewell, in 
England; or Cuvier, Lavoisier, La Faye, etc., in France.’’’ 
Wherever there has been a conflict it has been the result of 
misapprehension, but wherever the Word and the works of God 
are intelligently apprehended their harmony is seen to be com- 
plete. 

It is to be expected that lowness and abuse and vile asper- 
sion will find lodgement in the minds of some people until the 
Millennium is realized. Hence tirades against Christianity, and 
grossness in abusing its adherents, have a certain degree of 
popularity. Few men of ability can be found to champion the 
cause of vulgarity against Evangelical truth, so that this form 
of assault is mob-like in its methods. These are the foes who 
would use brute force and violence, if it were within their 
power to suppress Christianity in that manner. There are men 
who have the spirit of Nero, Decius and Diocletian in them, 
but who are not able to do more than insult believers in Jesus 
Christ. Who will say that the first principles of Evangelical 
Christianity are dead because of the abuse hurled at them? 
This is preéminently the spirit that Christianity is victorious in 
subduing. Indignation and furious scorn, vituperation and 
calumny, abuse and vulgar misrepresentation have faced Chris- 
tianity ever since the day of the crucifixion. But in the face of 
it all the Galilean is conquering. 

As the modern church views the present state of things she 
may be both comforted and assured of victory. The strong 


1 Professor CHRISTLIEB, Modern Infidelity, p. 62. 
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hands that have been put forth to pull down her bulwarks have 
only demonstrated the inefficiency of all things merely human. 
Christianity has overcome the gigantic efforts that were designed 
to annihilate the Bible, with all that it teaches. Had the ad- 
versaries of truth been puny the champions of truth would 
have nothing to boast of in overcoming them, but in propor- 
tion as the vanquished were strong the victors, who fought in 
the name of the Lord, are strong. Neither usurpation, argu- 
ment, nor violence have caused Evangelical truth to retreat or 
compromise. 

III. Again, the living and energetic power of Christianity is 
evinced by the fact that it is the only religious system that 
shows man what he is, and is helping him on to the noblest and 
grandest destiny. The unaided mind of man has never been 
able to determine just what we were placed in this world for. 
An impenetrable veil of mystery enwraps us in its folds the 
moment we cut loose from Divine Revelation “and worship 
and serve the creature more than the Creator.” Some who are 
unable to see any grandeur and true nobility in the present, and 
who are not persuaded that a noble destiny awaits man, are ready 
to endorse the sentiments of W. H. Mallock and say that life 
is not worth living; while others, happily few in number, be- 
moan with Schopenhauer the dismal lot that has been assigned 
the race. What earnest soul has not asked itself a thousand 
times, ‘Why am I here? What is the noblest and best line of 
action for me to pursue? What is in store for me in the 
future?’ Whether men are to centre all their efforts on their 
personal affairs ; whether they are to lose the individual in “the 
great solidarity of humanity”; whether policy, reason, or mo- 
rality are to be the springs of action; and whether death ends 
all or not;—are questions which the unassisted human mind 
cannot settle. Judging from the experiences of the past, we 
infer that no definite conclusion can ever be reached by persons 
who trust to their own unguided faculties. Any thing, therefore, 
that can truly and authoritatively tell man what he is, and suc- 
cessfully direct him to the work for which his faculties are 
especially fitted, and that will enable him to develop himself 
continuously in the noblest and best line of action forever, can- 
not be accused of being a defunct system. Herein Christianity 
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shows itself to be one of the vital forces of the world. It re- 
veals to man what he is by declaring that he is a creature 
formed after the ‘likeness’ of God; it is pointing out to man 
his mission by giving him this summary of duty, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength”; it enjoins a 
supreme devotion of mind, affections, and will. Christianity 
stimulates man to “lay hold on eternal life,” thereby disabusing 
his mind of any suspicion that death ends all, it enables man to 
cultivate healthful self-esteem by commanding him to love him- 
self as bearing the image and likeness of God, it dissuades man 
from selfishness by commanding him to love his neighbor as him- 
self, it indicates to man that the grandest line of action for him 
to pursue ig to seek after godliness. 

As a living system, Christianity does more than this for man 
by showing him how to realize the great end of this existence. 
Granting that the glory of God is man’s chief end, By what 
authoritative rule shall he be guided in his efforts to work out 
this mission? The frigid laws of the state are studiously free 
from religious sentiment, the light of nature affords but poor 
illumination to eyes that are blind, the little philosophy “that 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism” is to be earnestly deprecated, 
while the depth in philosophy that “ bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion” is altogether beyond the capability of the majority of 
the human family. On the other hand, seeing that the principles 
of the Christian religion powerfully move all men, under all the 
varied circumstances of life, and at all times to seek the glory 
of God, it is folly to say of these principles that they must not 
be classed among the living and powerful forces of the world. 
The actual experience of the human race, in its upward struggle, 
demonstrates the need of such a rule as is embodied in the 
Sacred Scripture. The universal failure of man to reach his 
noblest destiny, or to cultivate godliness, wherever he has ig- 
nored these principles argues their necessity ; and the universal 
success of man wherever he abides by these eternal and un- 
shaken truths, is evidence of their life and power. Of the 
Word of God, the source of Christian truth, it may be said: 

‘‘Tf this fail, 


The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 
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Furthermore, the active influence of Christianity is seen in 
the fact that it points out to man, with unmistakable clearness, 
the cause of his present failure. No wonder the gloom of 
pessimism torments men who contemplate only the sinful side 
of life. Weary, indeed, were the years of life if they only serve 
to make us conscious of our misery and failures, without en- 
abling us to know either the cause of, or the remedy for, our 
disabilities. It has come to be generally believed that sin 
against God is the all-embracing cause of our moral disaster and 
failure. But this conviction was not arrived at by any process 
of induction, or by any syllogistic reasoning. The information 
that man has made a failure because he disobeyed God, and re- 
fused to conform to His will, comes to us as one of the items of 
Evangelical religion drawn from Revelation. Thag the cause 
of man’s failure, in the moral task, is the specific evil called sin, 
which includes guilt and pollution, has never been successfully 
gainsaid. The position of Evangelical Christendom on this 
subject is well defined,’ and strenuously maintained ; and if the 
world is not influenced by this Evangelical teaching concerning 
the cause of man’s failure, Why, it may be asked, is there so 
much show of antagonism to this explanation of our moral con- 
dition? Why, too, are somany acting with this understanding of 
their moral condition? Evidently Christianity is still exerting 
a powerful influence, and, therefore, is alive, or its statement 
that man has made a failure, and its explanation of the cause of 
his failure, would not make such a deep and lasting impression. 

Again, in so far as Christianity alone is pointing out to man 
how the attainments of the present life affect the eternal des- 
tiny of the soul, it is a living agency. Socrates, indeed, is repre- 
sented as saying to his friends, that, “ As the soul proves to be 
immortal, there is no other escape from evils to come, nor any 
other safety, but in her attaining to the highest virtue and wis- 
dom.”* And these words are as true as though the Apostle 
Paul had spoken them, but they fell dead from the speaker’s 
lips, they never reached the ears of the multitude, they never 


1ViTRINGA’Ss definition of sin may be taken as the most complete expression 
of our original defection and present habitual moral condition. We give it as 
quoted by Dr. CHARLES HopGE, Systematic Theology, Vol. II, p. 180: ‘‘ Forma 
peccati est disconvenientia actus, habitus, aut status hominis cum divina lege.” 

? From a translation of Phedo. 
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moulded the eternal destiny of men, or inspired them to get 
ready for eternity. On the other hand, the thrilling words 
given to the inspired exile of Patmos, when he was told to 
write; “ He that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness 
still: and he that is filthy, let him be made filthy still: and he 
that is righteous, let him do righteousness still: and he that is 
holy, let him be made holy still” (Aev., xxii, 11), have found 
their way throughout the world, and are moulding the lives of 
men. The doctrine that as time ends, so eternity will begin 
and continue to be, is far from being obsolete. The vigorous 
efforts that are everywhere being made to avoid the evils of 
the future, and to inherit its eternal blessings, by conforming 
to the perfect example of right doing, as found in Jesus Christ, 
and the fleeing from self to this divine Helper, in times of dis- 
aster, are evidences of the life of the system that gets its name 
from its divine Founder. 

Seeing that Christianity alone affords man a correct knowl- 
edge of himself, his surroundings, his present mission, and his 
eternal destiny; that it lifts man out of the degradation of sin 
and enables him, through the aid of the Incarnate Son of God, 
to attain to well-rounded moral manhood; that it enables dis- 
couraged mortals to rise to the conception that they are the 
sons of God, and heirs of eternal life, it is amazing that its 
power and influence should be denied. 

IV. The last item to which we would call attention relates 
to the practical effects of Christian teaching on the general con- 
dition of society. The beneficent influence, and, therefore, the 
life and vigor of Christianity are seen in the fact that especially 
under its fostering care the intellectual and social condition of 
the world is being rapidly advanced. There can be no fairer way 
of estimating the value of a, religious system than to base our 
opinion on the manifest and acknowledged fruits of the practi- 
cal working of the system. We are anxious that Christianity 
be judged by its fruits. We wish infidelity and unbelief would 
estimate their intrinsic worth in the same manner. When Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith speaks of Christianity thus, “It has be- 
gun, instead of being the beneficent agent, to be the arch- 
enemy of human progress; it cumbers the earth; it is an im- 
posture which is disorganizing and demoralizing to society, as 
well as degrading to the mind of man,” he makes an assertion 
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in which the facts of history will not sustain him. Pompona- 
tius exposed his inability to correctly interpret the facts of his- 
tory, though no one questioned his knowledge of the facts, by 
making essentially the same remark several hundred years ago. 
Funeral solemnities, however, where they are premature, and 
where the chiefly interested party is present to hear them, are 
oftener intended as open insults than otherwise. They carry 
no conviction with them. 

The influence that Christianity is now exerting on the in- 
tellectual development of the world shows that the first princi- 
ples of the system are not obsolescent. It is an untruth to say 
that Christianity is necessarily “ degrading to the mind of man.” 
To its stimulating influence, far more than to any other cause, 
is the world chiefly indebted for the present progress in the 
arts, science, and literature. Where Christianity is not found, 
there, also, intellectual progress will not be found. Christianity 
and ignorance sustain an inverse ratio; not that all Christians 
are learned, or that all ignorant people are not Christians; but 
that the spirit of Christianity is hostile to ignorance. As a 
negative premise would afford no foundation for an argument, 
we shall not attempt to prove that the world would not have 
made the same progress that it has made if Christianity had not 
been present. But if any one will carefully examine a map of 
the world he will find that the countries where the masses are 
the most intelligent, and where the greatest strides are being 
made by scholars, are under the influence of Christian princi- 
ples. For example, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reported, in the year 1880 A.D., 2,714 academies, colleges, 
and universities, of which not one advertises itself as teaching 
infidelity. Non-sectarian schools abound, but an infidel col- 
lege, professedly adverse to all that Christian civilization cher- 
ishes, could not obtain a charter from any State in the Union. 
This would not be the case if the principles of Christianity were 
defunct. The scientific discoveries of the Nineteenth Century 
have not been made on heathen soil. There is not a pagan 
country that boasts of free public schools, where the rudiments 
of knowledge are taught, that were not organized under the 
direction of men from Christian lands. Judging Christianity 
by its efforts to enlighten the ignorant, estimating it by its am- 
bition to understand the works as well as the Word of God, it 
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is astonishing that a learned man can be found who will say 
that Evangelical truth is “degrading to the mind of man.” 
The deplorable condition of society when the Christian 
religion first began to be generally taught is well known. In 
contrast with that state of things there are some facts, in 
connection with the present condition of society in Christian 
countries, that must be accounted for. That labor has been 
raised to an honorable position; that women have been released 
from the tyranny of lustful masters; that the poor and the sick 
receive especial consideration; that slavery is deprecated as an 
unrighteous institution; that the family is regarded as a sacred 
band; that charity is made a virtue; that low and vulgar vices 
are not permitted in public; and that sincerity and manliness 
are required of every true member of society,—are facts, which, 
since they accompany the preaching of Evangelical truth, call for 
adequate explanation. ‘ What would the feeling of society now 
say to a show of gladiators? to the legalized exposure of infants 
by the hands of mothers? to the public, deliberate murder of 
worn-out slaves? to the justification of suicide, and theft, and 
lying, and assassination, and the acknowledged practice of the 
most odious sensuality, by those who are looked up to as the 
moral teachers and examples of society ?”’* We would avoid the 
fallacious xox causa pro causa, of course, but considering the fact 
that the teaching of Christian principles is always followed by 
the purification and elevation of society; remembering, also, 
that the vices and lowness of society never disappear except 
when Christianity is introduced, we regard it fair reasoning to 
give Christianity the credit of effecting the regeneration and 
moral elevation of society. This religious system shows its life 
and power by restraining society from the dirtiness, bestiality, 
and filthiness in which it found men steeped, and which still 
prevail where Evangelical truth is not the ruling principle. 
There is nothing in modern infidelity and unbelief to save society 
from the degradation that characterized the wealthy, art-creating, 
literary, but horribly polluted nations of nineteen centuries ago. 
Either Christianity is the living power that keeps society from 
degradation, or the blessings we enjoy are effects without 
adequate causes. There is no other legitimate claimant for the 


1 Bishop M‘ILvAINE, Evidences. 
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position. Let the leaders of the anti-evangelical movement, 
who regard Christian truth as the “arch-enemy of human 
progress,” rise and repeat before the world: ‘“ We believe that 
degradation and vice are the proper exponents of good society, 
and that the introduction of Christianity is to be opposed as 
unfriendly to this state of things; that teachers of Evangelical 
truth are enemies to society, because they invariably induce 
man to struggle against iniquity; that the accompaniments of 
Christian teaching, such as the purification of public morals, the 
elevation of the family, the moral education of the masses, 
et cetera, are to be deprecated as the fruits of fanaticism; that 
all men should be advised to avoid caring for their souls, 
as inimical to their present peace and future bliss.” Such is the 
position assumed by those who believe the suppression of God’s 
Word would be a boon, and the general diffusion of godlessness 
a blessing. This would be a very practical way of testing whe- 
ther Christianity has lost its influence over society. Of one thing 
we may be sure, that the impeachment of Christianity by its 
enemies is not an evidence of its lack of vigor. The world 
cannot afford to say farewell to this religion to which it owes 
all its blessings, and from which it learned to have bright hopes 
for the future. Intelligent men cannot afford to lose its 
fostering care; the masses that were educated and saved from 
putrescence by it, cannot afford to abandon it; the state, whose 
liberty and security are protected by it, cannot afford to cut 
loose from it. And, in so far as Christianity is instrumental in 
bringing about and maintaining these beneficent blessings, it is 
a living power in the world. Judged byits fruits, as seen in the 
intellectual and moral advancement of society, when under its 
fostering care, Christianity must be pronounced the most 
powerful agency at work in the world. Thus far is it from being 
an inefficient, obsolete superstition. 

Faithfulness is the especial duty of the present generation of 
Christians. Facts alone, and not the aspersions of enemies or 
the unfounded assertions of the indifferent, should influence us 
in estimating the vitality of the religion founded by the Incarnate 
Son of God. When all the facts of the present age are correctly 
interpreted it will be seen, by all men, that the most powerful 
influence at work in society is the Truth revealed to man from 
cod. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE CAUSES AND TENDENCIES OF POPULAR 
SCEPTICISM. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM SMITH, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church, Hudson, N. Y. 


HE phase of modern thought known as popular scep- 

ticism is a factor in our civilization which thinking men 

must fearlessly face and fairly consider. It is not a phantom 

to be viewed through tears or fears: much less is it a foeman 

to be slain by inaction or retreat. Rather is it a force patent 

and powerful, into whose causes we should candidly inquire 
and whose tendencies we should intelligently trace. 

Instead of regarding it as “a fleeting fancy,” it should be 
recognized in its proper light, as an abiding current running 
contrary to, and contemporary with, the religious thought of 
every age. Chameleon-like, it assumes the color of popular ex- 
pression, while, serpent-like, it is the same in substance, spirit, 
and subtility, wherever found and however formulated. Logi- 
cally speaking, it is merely the development of previous doubt ; 
scientifically speaking, it is the evolute of antecedent error 
adjusting itself to its environments. 

Tracing it back to remote causes, research would find no rest 
until it reached the Garden, where we would discover the Gen- 
esis of the Fall to consist in the doubts which the original and 
Arch-sceptic breathed into the ear of Eve. Ever since Simeon, 
holding the infant Saviour in his arms, declared that the Divine 
Son should be, “A sign which shall be spoken against,” the 
shafts of scepticism have been aimed at the personality and 
mission of the ‘Mighty Counsellor.’ During the centuries 
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which have intervened, we see each marked by its own dis- 
tinctive phase of doubt; and this phase giving form to the 
species of scepticism which should stamp its successor. The 
scepticism of the Eighteenth Century is, in this sense, the 
proximate cause of the scepticism of the Nineteenth. Thus, 
the Historical development of doubt unfolds one of the causes 
which we seek. 

According to this principle, the Phzlosophical development 
would indicate another cause. It is not within the province of 
this Paper to present an outline, even, of the rationalism to 
which much of our present scepticism must be attributed. The 
writings of such men as Hegel, Kant, and their fellow-laborers 
in the fields of metaphysical speculation, can hardly be called 
popular. Nor can the term be properly predicated of such au- 
thors as Strauss, Renan, and Mill, representatives respectively of 
the German, French,and English phases of philosophical scepti- 
cism. Outside the charmed circle of prominent schools, very 
few have either the desire or ability to fathom the unfathom- 
able, or to trend the transcendental. The vaulting vagaries of 
intellectual acrobats attract some; yet it were unfair to the 
common people to charge them with anything like partiality for 
their writings. But much of this so-called philosophy passing 
through the filters of Chelsea and Concord, has, in the form of 
Carlylism' and Emersonism, imparted a certain style and con- 
tour to popular scepticism. 

The fruits of this filtered philosophy are found abundantly in 
the works of our popular poets and orators, in the pages of our 
periodical press, the writings of our favorite novelists, in which 
Deity is resolved into “ moral order,” or some such phrase, re- 
ligion into a shallow sentiment, and the moral nature of man 
into a development from savage fear! 

Speculative philosophy unassisted could never successfully 
assail facts founded upon history. Philosophical speculations, 
however specious, form a foundation altogether too fragile upon 
which to base a destructive criticism directed against undoubted 
facts. Hence, we find this class of sceptics turning its weapons 
against the facts themselves and the evidences upon which they 
rest. Strauss resolves the Scriptures into a mixture of myth 
and mystery. Bauer relieves them of all connection with the 
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supernatural. Renan rejects the miraculous. The crowd of 
lesser critics take up the cry, and forthwith a school of Histori- 
cal Criticism is founded in which the Book is robbed of all that 
makes it authoritative. Inspiration is scouted as impossible, 
and Revelation declared to be unnecessary. 

Of course, learned and voluminous rejoinders have been 
made, which, to those who read, demolished the outworks and 
castle of the Critical Foe. But these rejoinders have generally 
been too voluminous and learned, while undevout criticism by 
audacity and novelty has caught and held the popular ear. 
With too much success in certain quarters has ethical teaching 
made biblical belief appear as a relic of superstition. Criticism 
of this character scarcely can have an abiding popularity. 
There is such a thing as pulling down too much to suit the 
popular taste. The common heart cries, Halt! when the sac- 
rilege of critics would go too far. Criticism must produce 
something constructive as well as destructive or people will not 
abide it. 

Of this element of permanent popularity historical criticism 
had none. Just at the juncture of its decline an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive was formed by which the needed constructive 
element should be secured. This, Modern Science, the new 
ally, was ready to supply. The prime condition of the copart- 
nership by which the new criticism, in connection with the old 
and reliable historical house, was to bring forth a new crea- 
tion and a new creature, consisted in a thorough clearing out of 
the old truths, and in bringing in a new and original supply of 
scientific staples. Historical Criticism had already disposed of 
the story of Genesis: Science now will set aside the structure. 
She will set Geology, Astronomy, Physics, Ethnology, and 
other servants to work, in order to clear up Creation, to do 
away with the Deluge, and, relegating the first pair to legendary 
life, will on scientific principles explain ‘the Descent of Man’ 
and the ‘Origin of Species.’ 

The new firm thus prolific in promise appeals for popular 
patronage. Doctor Wainwright will introduce us to Professor 
Clifford, who speaks for the proprietors.' There is no God ex- 


1 WAINWRIGHT’S Sophisms. 
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cept such as man has made. The dim and shadowy outlines of 
the superhuman fade slowly away, and, as the mist of his pres- 
ence floats aside, we see with yet greater and greater clearness 
the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure of him “ who made 
all gods and shall unmake them.” Very humbly, we venture to 
ask—Who is this God? Who is this King of Glory? Where- 
upon the same oracle answers: “From the dim dawn of his- 
tory and from the inmost depths of every soul the face of our 
father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal youth in 
his eyes, and saying, ‘ Before Jehovah was I am.’” Breathless 
before such blasphemy, we ask, ‘ Was not this father-man once 
an ape and before that a cell of jelly?’ ‘Yes,’ says Mr. Dar- 
win, ‘but that cell (which made all gods and shall unmake 
them) has been advanced to its august position by a principle 
of development and a process of evolution.” Again we gasp, 
‘What is Evolution?’ To this the special partner, Spencer, 
makes reply: “‘ Evolution is a change from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations and integrations.” Not 
desiring to appear unappreciative we exclaim, ‘Ah! yes,’ satis- 
fied that this is just the article suited for some who seek pre- 
pared opinions at this fashionable establishment. 

Moral Causes must be sought in the materialistic tendencies 
of the times. The very prosperity of our day becomes a source 
of popular scepticism. Religion requires men to give serious 
thought to things unseen and spiritual. Mammon says, ‘ Mind 
only such things as are seen and substantial.’ Utilitarianism 
tests everything by the touchstone of the cuz bono, ‘ What is the 
benefit zow ?’ And such is the worldliness of our wondrous 
age, that unless it receives a sign it will remain sceptical. Re- 
missness in religion often arouses remorse. For this, scepticism 
has no specific; but she has an anodyne with which she lulls 
the anxious conscience, and dulls it with doses of doubt. Re- 
ligion demands ‘ Do your duty!’ Scepticism says, ‘ Doubt your 
duty,’ and, popularly speaking, doubt carries the day. Scepti- 
cism is popular because it is a convenience and a cloak. Very 
many men who would not willingly make a covenant with per. 
dition, are quite ready to welcome ‘a refuge of lies.’ 

Social Causes contribute their quota to the ranks of popular 
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sceptics. The streams of immigration are largely tainted 
with unbelief. These, in our commercial centres, mingle with 
masses already more or less leavened with scepticism. Your 
densely populated tenement-quarters are schools of popular 
scepticism. Do you wonder? Remember the pits out of 
which this class of the population has been drawn, the rocks 
from which much of it has been hewn. Many a poor but 
honest man, especially in a great city, has a sore fight; and 
very much of this fight is a fight of faith. He has faith in God 
and faith in himself, Poverty places him in a mass where his 
manhood is severely tried, and where, if he succumbs, his indi- 
viduality is easily lost. Despite his faith in his God, himself, 
and his fellows, bread and belief are indefinitely yet very inti- 
mately associated in his mind. And, when bread lacks, belief 
often fails too. True indeed “the annals of the poor” are the 
brightest records that the race can show, or angels write. But 
we are seeking causes of scepticism, and we are sure we find 
them in the privations, perils, and perplexities of honest pov- 
erty, particularly in great centres. 

To the surging, struggling masses communism comes with 
a creed, crude and cruel; but it is something with a shadow 
of succor, and a savor of sympathy. We will acknowledge 
that it is a delusion and a snare. But, what has the church 
to offer, and what has she to say in solution of the many 
problems which Labor with its alleged wrongs and real rela- 
tions is vigorously pressing for settlement? O ye men and 
women of wealth, who worship in your gorgeous temples, seek 
ye a cause of the scepticism which is too popular? Find it, 
then, not in city-slums, but in the sorrows and struggles of the 
honest poor around you, over whose broken hearts and humble 
homes your lofty spires cast but deepening shadows! 

Another cause, for which the church is more directly respon- 
sible, is the 7ruculency of many public teachers in their treatment 
of divine truth. It has been asserted that the church causes 
scepticism by a too rigid adherence to the dogmas which she 
has derived from the inspired Word. We have no sympathy 
with such a view. It is not necessary to be either an adher- 
ent or an admirer of the Church of Rome in order to appre- 
ciate her service in the warfare against modern scepticism ; or 
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to recognize and own that her prowess as a foe lies largely in 
her fidelity to her belief. Wherein hides, to-day, the secret of 
that growing strength which causes such anxiety? Surely the 
church reformed from Romish errors is strongest when she has 
a creed to which she is conscientiously true, and which she is 
not too cowardly to proclaim. Such a church may prevent, 
may cure, but she can never cause, scepticism. 

On the other hand, when Protestant preachers display their 
caustic powers in assailing divine truth cast into the form of 
doctrine ; when others in efforts to create sensation indulge in 
criticism and detraction of the Inspired Records ; when some set 
aside the Atonement of the Redeemer and put in its place the 
fEstheticism of humanity; what can a worldly man do but 
wonder, and what can a sincere man be but asceptic? Is not 
so-called “ Liberal Christianity” the foster-mother of much of 
our popular scepticism ? 

Unquestionably the Press has been, and is, a prolific source 
of scepticism. Its measure for good in one direction is its 
measure for evil in another. Thirty years ago, twelve million 
copies of sceptical works were issued in London in one year, 
for use, principally, among the middle and lower classes. Con- 
sider the multiplied power of the press since then, and imag- 
ine, if you can, how much scepticism owes to this agency! 

This cause naturally introduces another in the Educational De- 
fects of youthful training. Our young men and maidens are 
permitted to be omnivorous readers of all that can pander to 
precocious palates. Children are untaught in Scripture and in 
the symbols of our faith, except in so far as the mechanism of 
our modern Sunday-school methods supply this needed in- 
struction. What strength can such untrained youth oppose to 
the seductive sirens which Popular Scepticism sends to lure 
them to herself ! 

To have indicated the Causes, historical, philosophical, criti- 
cal, scientific, moral, social, ecclesiastic, and educational, of pop- 
ular scepticism, implies that we have already suggested its Zen- 
dencies. 


We have seen that one tendency is to run its course, and, 


then repeat itself in some new form suited to newsurroundings. 
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This tendency religious truth may regulate and restrain, but 
never can repress. Let us not expect too much. 

Sometimes scepticism falls ill. We are familiar with the 
conceit that when the Father of Scepticism got sick, he wanted 
to be a monk. In like manner the dissatisfied sceptic of to- 
day often tends to Rome, or to one of her more or less re- 
mote imitators. Infidelity, however, pure and simple is the 
factlis decensus of the popular sceptic. That such a tendency 
is at once logical and lamentable needs no argument here. 

An alleged tendency of scepticism is to create a chasm 
between Culture and Christianity. Whatever may have been 
the tendency in Germany or elsewhere, such is not the ten- 
dency here. The tendency has been to avert such a chasm 
by arousing the champions of truth to their danger, and arm- 
ing them for their duties. Sanctified Science has been more 
than a match for all the hosts of empirical Philistia. Religion 
and Research have met each other. Christianity and Culture 
have embraced each other ! 

Space will not permit me to trace these tendencies further. 
Whatever they may be, they cannot be entirely baneful if di- 
rectly or indirectly they call the church away from fruitless con- 
troversies, and turn the energies of her endeavor into new lines of 
investigation and defence, and especially if they incite her to show 
what she and Love can do to make men better and the world 
brighter. Then will they be blessings, even if in disguise. And 
that such is the trend of these tendencies of Popular Scepticism 
we are fully persuaded. 








ARTICLE X. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT TESTED. 


By THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


Pastor of the First Union Presbyterian Church, New York. 


HE root of the difficulties that many rationalists, in the 
church and out of it, discover in the Old Testament, is 
found in its own earliest pages, in the very Garden of Eden, not 
native, but a root of bitterness transplanted from without. Eve 
was the first disciple of rationalism. From whom she learned 
it I need not relate. Having received the first instalment of 
revelation, she sought to become independent of it in discerning 
between good and evil, to be as God, knowing right and wrong 
intuitively ; and so began the conflict between human reason 
and divine authority. But since every word of God, from the 
very nature of the case, must have behind it the best of reasons, 
the battle is really not between reason and authority, but be- 
tween human reason and divine reason, that is, between the 
lesser reason and the greater, between imperfect reason and the 
perfect. 

Faith is the highest reason because it accepts the conclusions 
of the highest reason. It is reason performing its supreme act 
of accepting the reason of Christ, the divine Witness, in place of 
its own confessedly imperfect reasonings. Faith, so far from 
ignoring reason, as sceptics so often charge, is built upon it. 
Faith is a bridge between sinful man and a merciful God divided 
into four arches: first, the arch of Jdelzef, built by the intellect ; 
second, the arch of sudmzssion, built by the will; third, the arch 
of trust, built by the heart; fourth, the arch of application, of 
action, of faithfulness, built by the life. That first arch of intellec- 
tual belief is built by reasoning. ‘“ Faith cometh by hearing.” 
Not until a man is convinced that the Bible is from God, and 
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that Christ is the Son of God, will he submit to the commands 
of the Bible, and trust in Christ, and apply their teachings to his 
life. 

The difference between a reasonable Christian and one who 
seeks to monopolize the name ‘ rationalist’ is, that the Christian 
makes one grand act of reasoning in examining the claims of 
Christ to be the Son of God, and, having settled that affirma- 
tively, counts it the highest reason to accept His authority on 
whatever He speaks, using imperfect human reason only on 
those points of which the perfect Reasoner has not spoken; 
while the so-called rationalists depend on their own personal 
reason alone for discerning between good and evil even on those 
subjects of which Christ has spoken. For instance, Robertson 
Smith in his book on the Old Testament does not quote the 
words of Christ about it even as an opinion, but ignores alto- 
gether this chief Witness. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred of what destructive critics re- 
gard as the most unquestionable facts, are accepted as such on 
the ground that some Auman expert or specialist, who had pre- 
viously proved his reliability, has investigated the evidence by 
which the alleged facts are proved, and pronounced it reasona- 
ble and conclusive; but these very men who deem it rational to 
accept, without investigation, the positive statement of Virchow 
about a fact in physiology, or of Barrande in regard to a fact of 
palzontology, refuse to take, in the same reasonable way, the 
statements about the Bible, of One whom even sceptics admit to 
be the highest of all the specialists of religion. 

As a rational soldier does not array his personal reason 
against the authority of his commander, which is based on better 
judgment and fuller knowledge ; asa rational man does not set his 
watch by his impressions of the place of the sun, when he can 
set it by “Standard Time”; as a rational sailor will rely less 
upon a compass that lies beside a nail-keg than upon one whose 
needle is not thus diverted; so a true rationalist will regard the 
intuitions on religious subjects of “the Purest among the 
mighty and the Mightiest among the pure” as more reliable 
than the conclusions of his own imperfect reason in its sur- 
roundings of human prejudice. 

But how often we hear, from within the church as well as 
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from without, such words as these (which I quote exactly from 
several writers) : 

“The test of an inspired word is that it zzsfzres, not that it happens to 
be found between Geneszs and Revelation. I regard those parts only as 
inspired which inspire me.” 

“We are to regard as inspired only those portions of the Old Testa- 
ment which are not revolting to the most cultured modern mind.” 

“If anything in them does not approve itself to the reason and moral 
sense as true it is to be rejected.” 

“More depends on the ¢credzéz/ity of the history and legislation of the 
Pentateuch, than how much of it was written by Moses.” 

It is claimed that scriptural authority may be found for this 
theory, that I am to consider as inspired only so much of the 
Bible as inspires me, in 2 Zzmothy, iii, 16,as rendered in the 
Revised Version: 

“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable.” 

That does prove that no Scripture which is always and every- 
where unprofitable can be inspired, but it gives no logical war- 
rant for any one to leap to that far different conclusion, that 
no Scripture which does not seem profitable to me could have 
been given by inspiration of God, and that only those verses 
that inspire me can be God-inspired. This egoism in Bible in- 
terpretation transforms the Divine Message into a bill of fare 
from which you may take what you please. It proclaims, not 
the reason of the race but the reason of each individual, an infal- 
lible pope, with more than a pope’s power in that its personal 
anathema may excommunicate any part of the Bible. 

Even if it were true, as perhaps it is, that pure reason would 
infallibly recognize what is credible, and a pure moral sense re- 
ject what is false, of what value is such a test in this world, 
where reason is never found without some surrounding preju- 
dice, where moral sense is always imperfect? An electrician, 
when about to conduct some important experiment, removes 
even the metallic buttons of his garments, lest the delicate forces 
with which he works may be diverted, but the Bible critic can- 
not thus easily remove his prejudices against the supernatural 
and in favor of evolution, that reason may test the Scripture 
unbiased. 


‘* The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still.” 
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As a matter of fact how does it work—this new lactometer for 
testing the true milk of the Word by the personal reason ? 

Take two men of equal refinement; and to one it seems 
more reasonable to believe that chance evolved the first woman 
from a tadpole, than to believe that an Almighty Mind created 
her from Adam’s side; to the other the reverse is far more rea- 
sonable. The reason and moral sense of the one repudiates the 
story given in the Old Testament and confirmed in the New 
that God commanded Abraham to offer Isaac as a sacrifice, in- 
tending to stay proceedings after Abraham had been tested and 
before any fatal result had been reached. The reason and moral 
sense of the other finds no occasion for condemning this act, 
while commending, as all men do, the precisely similar act of 
Solomon, who, to test two women who came before him, each 
claiming the same babe, ordered the child to be cut in two, no 
more intending to have it done than God intended to have Isaac 
slain, but only proposing, as God had done in the former case, 
to test and reveal the characters before him. The reason of one 
rejects all miracles, especially the story of Jonah and the fish: 
the other sees no reason why the will of God may not some- 
times interpose among the laws of nature, since the will of man, 
who was made in God’s image, does so every day; and as for 
the story of the prophet’s escape from the sea, it is made credi- 
ble by the greater miracle in which it is embedded—“ a foreign 
missionary book in the midst of the Old Testament ’—a Nine- 
teenth Century treatise on the brotherhood of man written three 
thousand years ago. 

The reason and moral sense of a once-famous Boston preacher, 
more recently engaged in stock-raising and in lecturing against 
the Bible, condemned as unprofitable, if not also uninspired, the 
Old Testament lessons selected for Sunday-schools, which con- 
demnation was endorsed by a celebrated Chicago professor; but 
the reason and moral sense of Dr. William M. Taylor and Dr. 
John Hall, who were then writing on those very lessons, found 
them “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness.” 

Shall we accept this new lactometer of individual reason, 
which in the hands of one inspector reports that the Bible is true 
milk, but in the hands of another condemns it as mostly water ? 
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Indeed, it does not give the same report of the Bible in suc- 
cessive tests by the same man. The Scripture passages that 
seem to one in youth as unprofitable as the sand of the street, 
often reveal their hidden mines of truth to the same man in the 
quiet of age. The chapters that do not inspire me to-day may 
ring in my ears like bugle-notes to-morrow. What seems in- 
credible now will be easily believed when more of the facts 
stranger than fiction have come into my life. The promises 
that you hardly see in the morning of prosperity, will glow with 
starlike beauty as you look at them out of the night of your 
sorrow and through the glass of your tears. Thus, even if one 
was to count as inspired only the passages capable of inspiring 
him, the test would demand his entire life, and so would be 
valueless. That is a poor lactometer which requires a lifetime 
for a trial. 

Then, too, a perverted, biased reason is sure to be unreason- 
able. The inborn spiritual eye must be undimmed to perceive 
moral truth. Only the spiritual ear can recognize the message 
of the Spirit. 

However, as a rule the human heart responds to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Exceptions may be accounted for in 
various ways, and we are to judge as to the general verdict by 
asking, Is there any part of the Old Testament that has not 
approved itself to the reason and moral sense of some noble 
and cultured minds as true and profitable? Is there any part 
of the Old Testament that has not proved itself inspired by 
inspiring the new life in the hearts of men? A single instance 
would establish the fact: how much more the collective testi- 
mony of examples without number! 

In answer to the first of these questions quotations might be 
given from the most eminent writers of the last two centuries 
to show that every part of the Old Testament has proved itself 
inspired by inspiring many “ most cultured modern minds.” 

But has the Old Testament proved itself inspired by inspir- 
ing not only new thoughts in the most cultured but also new 
life in the most degraded ? 

My Bible answers that with a multitude of red crosses, one 
of which I am accustomed to put into every verse which I know 
to have been the means of conversion. These red crosses often 
appear in the most unexpected places, in verses that seem the 
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least profitable, for instance in the first verse of Genesis, in the 
list of names of Geneszs v, in the Second Commandment, in the 
story of Goliath. If all the conversions in Christian history 
were examined, many such crosses could undoubtedly be put 
into every chapter of the Old Testament, which thus proves 
itself inspired by inspiring from every part noble lives in the 
hearts of men. And yet this same Old Testament is spoken of 
by a famous Brooklyn pastor as “ cluttered with accounts of 
places and times which we know but little about,” and is called 
in the same pulpit “a cob from which the corn has been shelled.” 
Tested by the reason of the ages, the Old Testament proves 
itself inspired and inspiring in every part. 

There has lived on this earth but One whose reason was so 
unbiased by prejudice, whose moral sense was so free from the 
blinding effects of sin, that he could make the test of the Bible 
a personal one, and say, ‘Only what inspires me can be God- 
inspired ; only what my reason and moral sense approve can be 
true and profitable.’ This Christ has tested the Old Testament 
for us, and it is our highest reason to accept the conclusions of 
his perfect reason. 

We do not need to know Hebrew and Greek and archeology 
to settle the Old Testament questions that a few men have re- 
cently introduced into the churches, but we have only to “hear 
Him” whom every consistent Christian must regard as a final 
authority on everything of which he speaks. Professor Brown 
has well said: 

“ Any mistiness of view on this point is sure to have results of the most 
disastrous kind. The very foundatious of religious belief are cut away, 
any secure system of Christian fgith becomes impossible, the way is made 
clear for rationalism in most erratic and contradictory forms, as soon as 


we give up our faith in the absolute truth of revelation and of Him in 
whom revelation is consummated.” 


The finality of Christ’s testimony is well put in a back-handed 
way by one of the critics, Hermann Strack, who protests against 
his opponents quoting the statements of Christ and the apostles 
in regard to the Old Testament, “since, if they prove anything 
at all, there is no need of any other evidence.” 

When Christ was upon earth he corrected a prevailing mis- 
conception about the Old Testament—not an underestimate 
but an overestimate of it as compared with the gospel—by 
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taking his three most spiritual apostles into the Holy Mount, 
where he showed the unity of the two Testaments by gathering 
about himself representatives ot the Law, the Prophets, the 
Gospels, and the Epistles, and then manifested the superiority 
of the Gospels in a yet more striking manner. Peter was drawn 
by his temperament into intensest sympathy with the hero- 
prophets of the Old Testament, so much so that he had not yet 
realized that Christ and his gospel were worthy of more honor. 
Hence he proposed to honor Moses and Elijah equally with 
Christ, and if he had been allowed to choose which of the three 
tents proposed he should set up, would doubtless have provided 
for either of the others sooner than for Christ. He needed not 
only to see Moses and Elijah in friendly converse with Christ, 
in token of their harmony, but also to see the prophet-stars of 
morning fade out from sight in the intenser sunlight of Christ 
that he might know also the gospel’s superzority. 

To-day those who underestimate the Old Testament need to 
climb into the Holy Mount and by reading what Christ has said 
of the Old Testament in the Gospels, get a final answer to the 
questions about it that are now before the churches. Above 
the learned guesses of the critics let us hear that voice from 
heaven that sends us to the higher criticism of the gospel: 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” Well may we ask, How fared the Old Testament when 
tested by Christ’s pure reason and perfect moral sense? Did 
his sensitive intuitions reject any part of it as uninspiring, re- 
volting, or incredible? What did He say of the Old Testament ? 

1. Christ showed his familiarity with the Old Testament by 
quotations from nearly all its books» It is universally admitted 
that the Old Testament, substantially as it is to-day, was “the 
Saviour’s Bible.” His sermons are largely paraphrases and ex- 
positions of it. Even the Sermon on the Mount, which is so 
unanimously eulogized by those who depreciate the Old Testa- 
ment, is a chime of bells which Christ gathered from the Law 
and the Prophets and lifted up that He might ring out their mes- 
sage into all the earth.’ 


1Cf. Psalm, xxxvii, 2; xxiv, 3, 4; Zsaiah, lxi, 3; Ivii, 15; lxii, 2; Psalm, 
xxi, 17; cxlv, 19; /satah, lxv, 13; Psalm, xli, 1, 2, 4; xxxiv, 14; 2 Chron., xxix, 
10-13; Leviticus, xix, 18; Proverbs, xx, 22; XXv, 21, etc. etc. 
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2. Christ quoted Old Testament law as binding in its princt- 
ples on all countries and all ages. Five times He put his seal 
upon the Decalogue as the law not of the Jews only but of the 
world. Attacked by the Devil he used a leaf of Deuteronomy as 
a shield. He quoted the precepts of the Old Testament as one 
would quote the laws of one’s state, and treated the entire Old 
Testament as a volume of decisions from the Supreme Court of 
heaven. As Dr. William Hayes Ward has said,“ The New 
Testament throughout speaks of the Old as possessed of a final 
and authoritative revelation.” 

3. Christ quoted numerous Old Testament prophecies as ful- 
filled in himself, thus attesting their supernatural character. He 
said of Moses, “‘ He wrote of Me;’ and of the entire collection 
of Old Testament Scriptures, ‘‘ They testify of Me.” He de- 
clared that the prophecy of Malachi, in regard to the forerunner 
of the Messiah, was fulfilled in John the Baptist; and the pro- 
phecies of the Messiah’s inauguration were accomplished in the 
beginning of His own ministry. He quoted Isaiah’s account 
of the Messiah’s miracles as a description of his own. He ex- 
plicitly stated at three different times that his rejection by the 
Jews had been declared in certain Old Testament prophecies; 
and twice He spoke of his betrayal as fulfilling what had been 
foretold. So, also, of his crucifixion. The apostles, who still 
further expressed the thought and feeling of Christ, declared 
how He fulfilled still other prophecies in his life and resurrec- 
tion.’ 

4. Christ interpreted some of the tmprecatory Psalms as hav- 
ing symbolic reference to the enemies of the Messiah. WHe read 
them all (without any expression of disapproval) in his hymn- 
book of Psalms, suggesting that we may be unfair in interpreting 
oriental poetry as if it were legislative prose. 

Why not interpret with the same literalness the figurative 
statement of an oriental chief that he had put a man to death 
‘because he had a long nose,’—a poetic term for quick temper? 
Only recently I heard one of the most tender-hearted and cul- 


1Cf. Matt., xi, 10, 13, 14; Luke, iv, 21; Matt., xi, 5; xiii, 14; xxi, 42; John, 
XV, 25; xiii, 18; xvii, 12, xix, 29, etc. etc. Also, Must the Old Testament Go? p. 
82, ff. 

* With John, iii, 18, and xvii, 12, cf. Psalm, cix, 8, 17. 
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tured of Christian men exclaim, as he read in the daily paper 
about an unknown seducer, “ He ought to be shot to death with 
hot poisoned arrows’—an imprecatory psalm not of personal 
vengeance but of holy hatred of wrong-doing. 

5. Christ reaffirmed the Old Testament’s righteous warnings 
against sin.’ It is often said, The Old Testament reveals God 
as a stern Monarch, the New as a loving Father. But as a mat- 
ter of fact while there is sore about God’s tenderness in the 
New than the Old, He is oftener called ‘“‘Our Father” in the 
Old Testament than in the New, and in that only is compared 
to a mother, while Matthew, the gospel of reckoning, written by 
a converted tax-collector, is the severest book in all the Bible— 
a full quiver of God’s warning arrows. 

6. Christ declared that immortality was revealed and known 
in Old Testament times. It is passing strange that there could 
ever have been any doubt as to whether the Old Testament 
saints knew of immortality when it is one of the “three funda- 
mental principles of Judaism,” as taught to-day in the catechisms 
of those whose religion is built wholly from the Old Testament.’ 

7. Christ endorsed the truthfulness of nearly all the great his- 
toric events and miracles recorded in the Old Testament, especially 
those most sneered at to-day. It has been well said that He con- 
nected his six greatest doctrines with six of the stories that He 
foresaw would be most ridiculed: 1. Salvation by the cross He 
illustrated by the serpent in the Wilderness. 2. Fidelity in the 
Christian pathway He linked with the warning story of Lot’s 
Wife. 3. The growth of Christ in us He put with the miracle 
of the Manna from heaven. 4. The Final Judgment He linked 
with the miracle of Sodom’s Destruction. 5. His Second Com- 
ing He linked to the story of Noah and the Flood. 6. The 
Resurrection was thrice bound in the bundle of life with the 
Story of Jonah. It is dogmatically said by Colenso and others 
that Christ might have quoted these stories as legends not as 
history; but it will appear on a moment’s thought that if I 
should illustrate the resurrection from a book of legends by say- 
ing, As surely as Sindbad the Sailor was lifted from the valley 
by the gigantic bird, so surely did Jesus rise from the dead by 


1 Matt., xxiii, 13, ete. 2 Cf. also Hed., xi, 10, 16. 
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his own power, the doctrine would be weakened rather than 
strengthened by the illustration, and the suggestion would at 
once occur that both were alike untrue. When a minister, in 
preaching to sailors, uses an inaccurate nautical illustration, or 
in addressing shepherds makes the sheep of his illustration drink 
unnaturally from “the still waters,” the audience is always sus- 
picious of the soundness of his other statements. 

Robertson Smith, although he evaded entirely this main 
question in his book on the Pentateuch, claimed in his trial, as 
Colenso had,.done before him, that Christ in his earthly life might 
have been deceived in regard to Old Testament facts, and 
supported this heresy in orthodox clothing by quoting the pas- 
sage where Jesus says of the end of the world, of whose date He 
did not teach, “Of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even 
the angels of heaven, xezther the Son but the Father only” 
(Matt., xxiv, 36). Because Christ, in the limitations of his 
humanity, said there was one unimportant matter which He did 
not know and therefore dzd not teach, the critics make a leap for 
life to the conclusion that He did not know some of the things 
of which He aid teach (cf. Fohn, xii, 48-50). 

Because it is conceivable to suppose that in the limitations 
of his earthly life He might not have known geology and as- 
tronomy, of which He did not speak, we are asked to believe 
that He could not tell the authorship of the very text-book of 
religion which He was sent from heaven to expound. 

Whatever He might or might not have known about other 
things Christ was certainly not qualified even for his work as a 
religious teacher if He could not tell his Father's writings from 
the forgeries of Ezra, if He could not distinguish legend from 
history in his Bible. 

Most of the writing about this subject is a waste of energy 
and skill, the critics spending their strength chiefly on minor 
matters, only venturing now and then timidly and briefly to face 
the central question, a question of the cannots of character, a 
question of logic, a question of common-sense—Could a good 
man deceive the God-man ? 

The great controversy in Protestantism may be summed up 
in the question, whether the Bible zs God’s Word or contains 
God’s Word—in a solution of historic and scientific errors. Per- 
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haps the devout men are right who say that in case the Bible 
should be proved to contain such errors, we might still hold that 
it is inspired and infallible in its moral and religious teachings. 
I do not forget that, with the exception of the Swiss Church for 
a short period in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,’ no 
one of the great Churches has ever put any one of the special 
theories of inspiration, verbal, plenary or moral, into its creed, 
but only the fact that the books of the Bible are inspired, leav- 
ing room for differences of opinion as to the mode, until the 
time should come, as I believe it has, for such a sifting of the 
doctrines of Inspiration, as the doctrines of Christ’s Person had 
before the formation of the Nicene Creed, and as the doctrines 
of justification had at the Reformation. 

But, why should any one surrender the outer breastworks of 
the Bible’s historic and scientific accuracy and retreat into the 
citadel of its moral and religious infallibility before the breast- 
works are taken, and at the very time when the rocks both of 
geology and achzology are being used to strengthen these very 
breastworks more and more every day. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, one of the conservative critics, in a recent lecture at 
Chautauqua on his special department of archeology, says of 
the recently discovered Assyrian monuments: 


“ My object is not to bring confirmations of the Scripture history, al- 
though ¢he subject zs full of zt. . . . We are interested in these strange dis- 
coveries because ¢hey tell in their own way the same story that the Bible tells.” 


Reginald S. Poole in Zhe Contemporary Review says of the 
Egyptologists : 


“They have taken the two sets of documents, Hebrew and Egyptian, 
side by side, and in the working of elaborate problems found everything 
consistent with accuracy on both sides.” 


In confirmation of Cuvier’s statement that ‘ recent geological 
researches are in perfect agreement with the book of Genesis as 
to the order in which organized beings were successively cre- 
ated,’ Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, in his work on Moses and Geology, 
calls especial attention to the fact (which any one can easily 


1 Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., in The Jndependent, Feb. 16 and Mar. 2, 1883. 
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verify) that fifteen creative events' are found written 7” the 
same order in the first chapter of the Bible as in the rocks; that 
is, Moses, three thousand years before geology opened its stone 
records, outlined correctly the progressive steps of the world’s 
development. He then proves by mathematics that the num- 
ber of changes that can be made in the order of fifteen things 
is more than a trillion (1,307,674,368,000), and therefore nothing 
but superhuman aid in the scientific allusions as well as moral 
teachings of the Pentateuch can explain this accuracy in that 
unscientific age. 

Not to delay longer on this fertile theme—the confirmations 
which all sciences, especially archeology, philology, and geology, 
are bringing to the historic and scientific accuracy of the Bible 
—it is enough to add, as a representative fact, a summary of the 
findings of that grand jury of science, the Victoria Institute, at 
a recent meeting, many leading scientists and scholars of Europe 
uniting in the following true bills: 

1. Against Darwinism, that it had produced no facts to prove 
the descent of man from animals or even of animals from lower 
forms of life. 

2. In favor of the argument for the existence of God from 
design as strengthened, though modified, by recent investiga- 
tions. 

3. In favor of the scientific accuracy of the Bible in its doc- 
trine of the unity of the race as increasingly shown by studies 
in language. 

4. In favor of the historic accuracy of the Bible as shown by 
recent archeological discoveries in Egypt and Palestine. 

5. Against Herbert Spencer as unquestionably inaccurate in 
some, statements of fact in his attack upon Christianity. 

When such strong reénforcements are coming in daily to 
fortify the doctrine that inspiration—a divine editorship—made 
the Bible “the truth” even in its historic and scientific allusions, 
it is certainly unwise as well as unnecessary to make any con- 
cessions to the attacking forces. Professor Curtiss has well said, 
“A concession should never be made until a fact is proved.” 


1 Professor Warring of Poughkeepsie increases the number to forty-four. 


Cf. this Yournal, for January, 1884. See also GopEt’s Old Testament Studies, 
p. 83, etc. 
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That some of the difficulties in the doctrine of the Bible’s his- 
toric and scientific accuracy are as yet unexplained does not 
prove that they are unexplainable. There are far greater diffi- 
culties in believing the opposite theory that a witness who is 
full of mistakes in two kinds of testimony is absolutely reliable 
in others. Whatever may be the case with a few scholars who 
are already established in Christian habits, most men when they 
cease to believe what the Bible says about the past will cease to 
trust its statements about the future. 

The historic and scientific accuracy of the Bible is prema- 
turely given up by some devout men in order to subtract diffi- 
culties, but it really sultzplies them. Making a larger door for 
outside sceptics to come in, really leads more of the inside scep- 
tics to goout. The Congregationalist has shown, in an able arti- 
cle, that many of the ministers whose installations have revealed 
looseness of views have not been kept, even by the toleration of 
their views by their brethren, from going straight out into Uni- 
tarianism or Universalism. The man who is persuaded that 
the thunder and lightning and tempest of Sinai were only a re- 
ligious romance invented by Ezra, will soon be doubting if some 
man did not invent the Decalogue also. If John was mistaken 
when he said “The law was given by Moses,” who will not 
question the other half of the same verse which declares that 
“Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’’ ? 

The strongest and most logical position which the Christian 
can take in regard to the historic accounts and scientific allu- 
sions of the Bible is that which is taken by Greenleaf, the highest 
legal authority on the laws of evidence. In his great work en- 
titled, Ax Examination of the Testimony of the Evangelists, in 
which he tests the four Gospels, as he would any other written 
evidence, and finds them such witnesses as would be accepted 
and relied upon in any court of justice, he says in regard to the 
gospel histories and their unexplained difficulties, what arche- 
ology warrants us in saying of Old Testament histories also: 


“The contemporary writings and works of art which have reached us, 
have invariably been found to confirm their accounts, to reconcile what 
was apparently contradictory, and supply what seemed defective or imper- 
fect. We ought therefore to conclude, that if we had more of the same 
light, all other simelar difficulties and imperfections would vanish. Indeed, 
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they have been gradually vanishing, and rapidly too, before the light of 
modern research, conducted by men of science in our own times. And it 
is worthy of remark, that of all the investigations of travellers and men of 
letters, since the overthrow of the Roman Empire, not a vestige of an- 
tiquity has been found, impeaching, in the slightest degree, the credibility 
of the sacred writers; but on the contrary every result has tended to con- 
firm it.” 


The following are specimens of the numerous statements of 
the Bible which sceptical scholars have confidently and often 
sneeringly charged with inaccuracy, which fuller investigation 
has proved Zo them, even, to be correct or at least probable: 

1. That light existed on our planet before the sun appeared 
and independently of it. 

2. That all men are descended from one pair. 

3. That the appearance of man upon the earth was not more 
than eight or ten thousand years ago. 

4. That all languages have branched out from one original. 

5. That Nineveh was sixty miles about. 

6. That Daniel was “the Third Ruler in the kingdom” of 
Babylon. 

7. That “ Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilene” at the time al- 
leged in Luke, iii, 1. 

8. That corn and horses existed in Egypt as alleged in 
Genesis. 

g. That such a scene as that recorded in regard to Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife could have occurred in Egyptian society. 

10. That ants do lay up stores for the winter. 

11. That the female ostrich does leave her deserted eggs in 
the sand. 

I do not forget that there is a human as well as divine side 
to the Bible. This Old Testament controversy and the new Re- 
vision are likely to do good service in calling special attention 
to this fact. It is just as surely a harmful heresy to ignore or 
deny the “uman element in the Bible as in Christ. Even schol- 
arly men sometimes quote the Devil’s lie, “ All that a man hath 
will he give for lis life,” as true in itself because the Bible 
vouches that it is true—that the Devil said it. When the Bible 
tells us that an uninspired widow of Tekoah said to the prophet, 
“T am a widow woman and my husband is dead,” it is not to be 
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considered as a divine endorsement of tautology but only a cor- 
rect record of a fact “ profitable for correction.” The Bible has 
a human element indeed, as the critics so often remind us, but 
a human element linked with the divine as in the Christ of whom 
one said, “I find no fault in him.” 

8. Jesus uniformly spoke of the Pentateuch in such terms as 
to show his agreement with the Jewish belicf in its Mosaic author- 
ship. It is admitted by all the critics that the Jews of Christ’s 
day, without a dissenting voice,’ accepted the Pentateuch as a 
book which God had given them through the pen of Moses ; and 
it is also admitted that its Mosaic authorship was not questioned 
among either Jews or Christians until modern times.’ The 
theory that Moses might have quoted older manuscripts, as in- 
deed he declares in one case that he did, was discussed as early 
as the ninth century by devout men, but even this did not break 
the tradition of its Mosaic authorship. Dr. Roberts, in his re- 
cent work on Old Testament Revision, has well said: “No diffi- 
culty could be so great as that of believing that such an un- 
broken and powerfully supported tradition should be baseless.” 
Even Robertson Smith, in another connection, says, “ Evidence 
a thousand years after date is no evidence at all when the inter- 
vening period bears unanimous witness in a different sense.” 
This gun, which is badly mounted in the argument where he 
uses it, may be turned with annihilating effect upon himself. 
Evidence thirty-four hundred years ‘after the date’ of Moses 
and twenty-three hundred years after Ezra, in the shape of con- 
tradictory ‘intuitions’ as to their literary work, derived from 
the study of Hebrew ‘style and diction’ by foreigners, ‘is no 
evidence at all’ when ‘the intervening period,’ both in Scripture 
and tradition, ‘bears unanimous witness in a different sense.’ 
This tradition that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, strong in it- 
self, is made infallible by the repeated endorsements of the Old 
Testament,’ and of Christ, whose words on that subject are so 

. 2 Matt., xxii, 22-24; Mark, x, 2-4. 

® See Acts, xv, 21; also JOSEPHUS, PHILO, etc. 

3 Cf. by the aid of concordance the no less than 540 passages in the Penta- 
teuch where Moses’ name appears as doing, saying, writing; especially, Exodus, 
XXXiv, 27; xvii, 14; xxiv, 4; Muméers, xxxiii, 2; Leviticus, xxiv, 46; xxvii, 34; 


Deut., xxxi, 24. Also Joshua, viii, 31,32; 1 Kings, ii, 3; L2ra, iii, 2; Nehemiah, 
viii, 1; AZalachi, iv, 4. etc. 
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plain that only those “forced interpretations” which a distin- 
guished Unitarian has recently admitted are necessary to make 
the Bible anything else than “an orthodox book,” only those 
twistings of the text that wring the divinity out of Christ’s state- 
ments of his own authority, can make them mean anything else 
than a divine endorsement of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch.' The fundamental principle of interpretation is to put 
ourselves in the place of those to whom an utterance was origi- 
nally made, and ask, What meaning did the words convey 2— 
not, What meaning can we put into them? Unquestionably,. 
Christ’s words conveyed the meaning to his hearers that He be- 
lieved with them in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.” 

Indeed Christ’s statements of this fact are so frequent and 
so clear (the stronger because they are indirect), that Colenso 
and Robertson Smith (the latter at his trial) felt compelled by 
the necessities of their theory to invent the miracle that the 
divine Christ might have been deceived or a deceiver. 

When the necessities of a theory become the mothers of 
such inventions they should also swiftly disabuse all minds of 
that misconception, which some Christian writers have recently 
encouraged, that this conflict about the Pentateuch is only an 
unimportant skirmish among the Hebraists, whereas it is the 
present “centre” of the great battle of the supernatural. 

Critics are fond of quoting Gregory’s words about anonymous 
Bible books, ‘It matters not with what pen the king writes his 
letter, if it be true that he writ it.” J¢ does ‘matter’ when the 
king says that a certain secretary of his wrote a letter that “it be 


1 Cf. John, v, 45-47; vii, 19-23; Luke, xx, 37; xxiv, 44. etc. 

2 Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, in an able editorial in 7e Jndependent on this point, 
says: ‘‘ Every reference to Moses in connection with the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch is easily explainable on the theory that Moses wrote those five books 
called the Thorah, or the Law of Moses. The theory that he was not regarded 
as their author puts not once alone, but often, a non-natural and forced sense on 
many New Testament expressions. . . . In case after case Moses is quoted as 
the author of this and that passage taken from various books of the Pentateuch, 
quoted as from the book called ‘ The Law’; and, if he wrote so many scattered 
passages in it, the presumption is overwhelming that he was accepted as having 
written the whole of it. When we know from Philo and Josephus that the Jews 
of that generation, at Jerusalem and Alexandria, believed that he wrote those 
five books, then it becomes almost impossible to put any other construction on 
the New Testament.” 
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true that he writ it.” The authority of Christ and the Bible 
can just as surely be broken down by showing that they were 
deceived or deceiving in what they say about the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as by showing that they were deceived 
or deceiving in what they say of the divine authority of the 
Christ of the Gospels. 

Indeed the old foes that have deen defeated in their attack 
on the Gospels are now encamped before the Pentateuch, some 
of them without even a new face and with the same old blun- 
derbusses of zvrationalism that have been laughed out of the 
New Testament battle. Zhe Sunday School Times thus singles 
out one of these warriors: 


“We think the theory of Ewald respecting the composition of the Gos- 
pels the most extravagant and baseless, as a matter of historical and lite- 
rary criticism, that has ever been announced. Why such a man should 
be a safer guide in regard to the composition of the book of Geneszs, we 
fail to see.” 


A second misconception that needs to be swept away is the 
idea that proving that several manuscripts are incorporated into 
the Pentateuch proves that it was not the work of Moses. Be- 
cause fragments of qld castles and ancient churches are imbedded 
in the walls of Walter Scott’s residence at Abbotsford, are the 
high and mighty critics of the future warranted in concluding 
that he did not build it, but rather that it was constructed grad- 
ually during a thousand years by two or three or five or seven 
different proprietors? Since the Ninth Century many Chris- 
tians have believed that Moses, under the divine editorship of 
inspiration restraining him from error, used older manuscripts 
as well as his own observations and divine revelation. Vitringa 
in 1722 taught that, 


“ Moses collected, digested, and embellished the documents of the patri- 
archs and supplied their deficiencies, aided by the Holy Spirit.” 


Eichhorn taught 
“The combination of various documents in one by Moses.” 


Professor Briggs, who states these facts, says, 


“ There is nothing in the distinction of documents as such that forces 
us to abandon the Mosaic age as the time of their origin.” 
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Professor Francis Brown says on this point: 


“It would not be inconsistent with the Mosaic authorship if Moses took 
older documents and combined them, adding new material of his own, and 
so giving his inspired sanction to the whole, making the complete Penta- 
teuch. Neither would it be inconsistent with this if a later editor had 
added notes here and there, or appended some paragraphs, without alter- 
ing the essential contents or the literary form of the work as a whole.” 


Professor S. Ives Curtiss says: 


“There seems to be no reason why we should deny that, at least, those 
parts of the Pentateuch were written by Moses which are assigned to him; 
and that other parts may have been penned under his direction. Passages 
which seem to be of post-Mosaic origia and post-Mosaic names may be 


due to marginal comments which have crept into the text or to the hand 
of an editor.” 


Yet another misconception is that this question of the Pen- 
tateuch’s authorship is a question for scholars only. A layman 
or preacher who has common-sense and logic cax test the rea- 
soning at least of the so-called “higher critics.” One does not 
need to understand brick-making to tell whether a brick house 
is built so that it will stand. A man who is a great Hebraist 
may be a poor logician. The work of specialists should usually 
be tested by all others in its /ogzc, not in its facts, whether the 
subject be Darwinism or criticism. A man does not need to 
read the words of Ezra in the original to know whether he could 
be at the same time a saint and a forger, which is what the radi- 
cal critics seek to prove that he was. His forgeries, to be sure, 
are sweetened by another name. His alleged forgery of the 
name of Moses (five hundred times) as doing, saying, and writing 
certain things is called a “legal fiction,” like the use of the im- 
aginary names of John Doe and Richard Roe in explaining law 
cases concretely. A “legal fiction” is defined as “‘a convention 
which all parties understand” and which therefore deceives no- 
body ; but it is admitted that this legal fiction deceived everybody, 
not only the Jews but Jesus. Here, then, is the real question at 
issue, a question more of logic than of learning and so a ques- 
tion for the laity as well as scholars,—Could Ezra deceive 
Christ ? 

But the /ogic of this new criticism which tells us that the 
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Pentateuch is really “The Law of Ezra”’ (Moses having con- 
tributed exactly a tithe of it), may be tested yet more easily at 
another point. The critics claim that by a kind of scholarly 
“intuition” combined with oriental knowledge they can tell 
from the “style and diction” of a chapter or verse its age and 
authorship. Here is the lactometer again; and again it may be 
shown to be unreliable by the contradictory results it gives in 
the hands of different inspectors. It is especially notable that 
the experts and specialists of this so-called science, all of them 
claiming to work by the same scientific methods, disagree vitally 
and radically on most of the points at issue. 


“Gesenius, De Wette, Ewald, and Bleek say that Deuteronomy was com- 
posed long after the rest of the Pentateuch. Von Bohlen, Vater, Vatke, 
and Reuss assert that it was written first, and is the source of the ceremo- 
nial parts of Exodus, Leviticus,and Numbers. Ewald finds seven different 
documents, and five different authors, in the Pentateuch; others see two 
different documents, and two different authors.” 


The experts of this so-called ‘ higher criticism’ differ six hun- 
dred years on the age of Obadiah, a thousand years on the age 
of Job, eleven hundred years on the age of Deuteronomy. Hitzig 
ascribes fourteen of the Psalms to David; Ewald, by the same 
swift and scientific ztuztzons, finds that he wrote only eleven; 
while Delitzsch considers forty-four Davidic. Strack admits that 
while the critics generally agree in the belief that there are five 
documents woven together in the Pentateuch, there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to their order and age. Differences of style 
which he considers marks of different authors, Wellhausen cites 
as proof of different periods of composition. 


“ What value is to be attached to the argument of the Higher Critics, 
as to the ‘Style and Diction’ of the so-called Elohistic and Jehovistic doc- 
uments, may be learned from the fact that the ablest German critics, a 
short time ago, Zroved from the Style and Diction of the Elohistic docu- 
ment that it was the o/dest of all and the basis of the Pentateuch, whereas 
the later German Higher Critics all rove, from the same style and diction, 
that it is the youngest of all, and of post-exile origin.”— The Observer. 


1«*When the Levitical law first comes on the stage of actual history at the 
time of Ezra it presents itself as the law of Moses.” —W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 

Either Moses or Ezra must be made responsible for the Pentateuch.—Prof. S. 
I. Curtiss in Current Discussions in Theology, 1, 41. 
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This irrational effort to be independent of revelation in know- 
ing good and evil, results to-day as in Eden not only in the loss 
of happiness, and the deterioration of public morals, but also, 
now as then, it makes its victims ridiculous, as Eve who sought 
to be as God was shortly hiding herself like a frightened child 
among the bushes of the Garden. 

Even the few points on which there is most general agree- 
ment among the critics are far from proved. 

(1) The critics claim that the neglect of certain laws during 
certain periods proves their non-existence, for instance the Pen- 
tateuchal law against marrying heathen wives could not have 
existed before Solomon’s day because he transgressed it. Alas, 
the practice of kings and presidents or even the general usage 
of a people is often a very uncertain sign of what laws are on 
the statute-books. Indeed the Old Testament specifically states 
numerous instances where Pentateuchal laws were generally ne- 
glected for long periods.’ But the non-observance of the 
Pentateuchal laws and institutions during the periods of Israel’s 
backsliding is not so complete as the critics seek to prove. 
Says Professor Briggs: 


“ Taking our stand by the temple of Solomon and looking back through 
the previous history of the conquest, we can but note, notwithstanding 
the transgression of the Deuteronomic and Priestly code, yet at the same 
time the presence of some of the most essential things of the Priest code 
—the Ark of the Covenant, the Urim and Thummim.” 


And Professor Curtiss says: 


“It would be incorrect to suppose that there are no traces of the influ- 
ence of the law in the earliest prophets. We find them in Moses and 
Amos and especially in Joel.” ? 


(2) Altogether too much is made by the critics of the exist- 
ence of several codes of law in the Pentateuch, as if the same man 


1 Law of Circumcision long neglected, Josh., v, 5; Passover, 2 Kings, xxiii, 
21, etc.; Feast of Tabernacles, Vek., viii, 17; Sabbaths, 2 Chvon., xxxvi, 21; 
whole ‘‘ Book of the Law” restored to notice after long neglect, 2 Kings, xxii, 3, 
etc. There is no record in all the Old Testament of the Day of Atonement being 
observed. 

2 With Hosea, xii, 4 cf. Gen., xxxii, 24; with Joel, ii, 23 cf. Exod., x, 14; with 
Amos, v, 17 cf. Exod., xii, 12; with 1 Kings, xx, 42 cf. Deut., xxvii, 29; with 2 
Kings, vii, 3 cf. Lev., xiii, 46. etc, 
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could not have made one law for priests, another for the people’s 
guidance in their wanderings, and yet another for their changed 
needs in Canaan, where he knew, by prophetic foresight, they 
would have “ gates” and “ships.” Only the critic’s omniscient 
assumptions’ that the supernatural is the impossible and that 
evolution is proved makes any necessity for assigning either of 
these codes to a later period than that of Moses. 

(3) Yet another argument adduced for the theory that the 
Levitical legislation did not exist before Ezra, is the fact that the 
prophets spoke against sacrifices and feasts as a dependence for 
salvation. But this same mode of reasoning would prove that 
the preachers of to-day, who denounce feart/ess participation in 
the Lord’s Supper and the superstitious use of baptism as a sud- 
stitute for regeneration, have not yet received the divine com- 
mands of Christ to baptize in his name, and take the bread and 
wine in remembrance of Him. As Kant said, “The charge 
which God, by his prophets, brings against his people in the last 
days is the taking of his ordinances instead of himself.” Not 
that they should have observed ordinances less but that they 
should have loved God more. 

Only on four things do the critics even approximately agree 
—That the Pentateuch is documentary; That it was not gener- 
ally observed during the dark ages of Israel’s history; That the 
prophets condemned heartless sacrifices; and That there are sev- 
eral codes of law inthe Pentateuch; all of which might be admit- 
ted without affording a single conclusive reason for giving up the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and the truthfulness of 


1 Cf. 1 Samuel, xv, 22; Hosea, vi, 6; Matt., xxiii, 23. 

‘“‘It is certain that Israel, before the exile, did not know the Pentateuch,” 
says Robertson Smith dogmatically of the very point in debate, suggesting the 
Pickwickian warning ‘‘ You should not say what you ¢hizk: it is mot evidence.” 
So Hermann Strack says of another point which is far from settled, ‘‘ /satak 
XXxvi to xxxix cannot have been written by Isaiah,” the very point on which we 
are waiting for evidence, not assertion. Popes and theologians must not dogma- 
tize but the ‘high and mighty critics’ can. Critics may even prophesy, though 
prophets can not. Here is an extract from the wholesale prophetic department 
of this new science: Hermann Strack thus prophesies: ‘‘ As to the future re- 
sults concerning the criticism on the Pentateuch, they cannot be predicted by 
vetail, The one certain result will, however, be that the Pentateuch was not com- 
posed by Moses himself, but was put together by later redactors from different 
original sources.” 
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Christ. Inthe words of Dr. Roberts in his recent work on Old Tes- 
tament revision (only we would change “tradition” to Scripture), 
“ The tradition which ascribes the Pentateuch in its substance 
to Moses remains unshaken.”” Even in this matter we prefer 
the positive statements of Christ and the Bible to the learned 
guesses of the critics. ‘“ Lord, to whom shall we go but unto 
Thee? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

It is not difficult to see that an overruling Providence is likely 
to make all these criticisms of the Old Testament the bells by 
which Christians shall be called again to the long-neglected study 
of its great truths. Entering its majestic porches we have the 
divine assurance that it is all “ profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness,” 
or, to render the verse into modern phrase, profitable for convic- 
tion, for conversion, for Christian culture. Here is a threefold 
Bible test which God has sent to usthrough Paul; and we would 
do well to keep it ever at hand, and say over every passage that 
we read, How is this profitable to me or to others for convic- 
tion ?—for conversion ?—or for culture? 








ARTICLE XI. 
A NATURALIST’S VISIT TO EGYPT. 


By JOHN W. Dawson, LL.D., 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 


III. 


O most people it may seem a trivial question to ask 

whether a river was before its valley or the valley before 

the river. But to a geologist any river at once suggests such 

inquiries, and it would seem that there is the more excuse for 

this in the case of the Nile, since questions of this kind have 

been asked respecting it at least as far back as the time of 
Herodotus. 

If we are to form any intelligent opinion on this subject we 
must go back some distance in geological time. What may 
have been the condition of what is now Egypt in that Palzo- 
zoic Age in which so large portions of the European forma- 
tions were deposited, we do not certainly know; but, inasmuch 
as there is a vast gap in time between the old probably Lauren- 
tian and Huronian crystalline Rocks which appear at Assudu 
and the Nubian Sandstone, their next successors in age, we 
may reasonably infer that in the long lapse of the Palzozoic 
and early Mesozoic Ages Northern Africa was in the main a 
continental area, and may even have possessed a great river ap- 
proximately corresponding to the Nile. However this may 
have been, it is certain that so soon as the still nearly horizontal 
beds of sandstone and limestone which now constitute the sides 
of the Nile valley had been raised out of the sea in the middle 
and later Tertiary Period, there must have been a discharge of 
the waters of tropical Africa towards the north, and the exist- 
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ence of the present Nile must have begun. It may have wan- 
dered in the first instance somewhat widely over the flat surface 
of the country, and probably had at first both lakes and rapids 
in its course, but it must have been on the whole limited and 
guided by the previous formation of the region. 

The general features which must have been influential in this 
are the following : 

First. A long ridge of old rocks, hard and elevated, extended 
northward from the African table-land along the west side of 
the Red Sea, and prevented the water from escaping in that 
direction. 

Second. The existence of this ridge must have so determined 
the currents of the ocean, as the land was slowly rising, that the 
softer rocks were more cut away here than farther to the west, 
thus causing a slight depression between the Libyan table-land 
and the Arabian hills. 

Third. In the elevation of the sandstones and limestones out 
of the sea, certain cracks or faults were developed approxi- 
mately in two directions, east and west and north and south; 
and along these the rocks were more friable than elsewhere ; 
and besides this the slipping of the beds up and down had 
caused hard beds to come opposite soft, in such a way as to 
produce considerable inequality in the resisting power of the 
surface, obliging any river that might flow over it to take a 
more or less zigzag course. The evidences of these faults along 
the Nile valley are quite obvious to a geologist, and some of 
the more important north and south fractures must have coin- 
cided with the position of the river. 

Fourth. But before the river began to run, while the country 
was still in great part under the sea, the waves and currents had 
already acted upon the surface, cutting away the softer beds 
where exposed, and leaving the harder portions in relief. The 
great terrace cut back into the Mugattam hill at Cairo, at an 
elevation of five hundred feet, is a proof of this denuding action 
at an early stage of the process, and the lower terrace of two 
hundred feet, in which Fraas and Schweinfurth have found the 
burrows of lithodomous mollusks, and oysters of modern species 
attached to the rock, shows its action at a later stage, and prob- 
ably as recently as the Pleistocene Period of geology. 
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It may be added that these sea-cut terraces may be traced up 
the Nile valley as far at least as Silsilis, and show that before 
the final elevation of the country there must have been a long 
inland sea, into which the primitive Nile emptied its waters far 
to the south of the Delta. But at different portions of the his- 
tory of the river these conditions must have so varied that, 
while at one period the Nile must have ended at the head of a 
long gulf of the sea, extending nearly to the First Cataract, at 
another it flowed through an elevated desert plain as far north 
as Alexandria. 

To sum up these conditions of the prehistoric Nile—the 
character of the valley as we now see it has been determined by 
the original structure of the country, by the fractures and de- 
nudation which it has experienced in times of emergence and 
submergence, and by what the river itself has done in cutting 
away and depositing material along its course. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be well to fix the relations 
of these changes to time and to the human period; and for- 
tunately we are now in a position to do this more certainly than 
was possible some time ago. When the sea passed over the 
two-hundred-foot terrace behind Cairo, and washed the terrace 
on which the Pyramids stand, what is now the Delta was, of 
course, a part of the sea-bottom, and the sea must have ex- 
tended a long way up the Nile valley, as at the First Cataract 
its level is now scarcely three hundred feet above the sea. 
Some have supposed that the time of this depression was as old 
as the Miocene Tertiary. From the very fresh condition of the 
bored surfaces and the shells attached to them, and the modern 
character of the species, as well as the nature of the miocene 
deposits elsewhere, I am, however, inclined to refer them toa 
later date, possibly the later Pliocene or early Pleistocene. The 
subsequent elevation, which threw the sea farther out than its 
present boundary, and brought up the Delta to the condition of 
a desert plain, must, as stated in a previous paper, have occurred 
in the Second Continental or Postglacial Period, corresponding 
with the Antediluvian period of history; and the close of this 
and the bringing of Egypt to its present level may be approxi- 
mately fixed by the time required for the formation of the 
modern alluvial deposit. The depth of this in the Delta, as 
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determined by the recent borings of Colonel Ardagh and his 
staff, would appear, as I am informed, to be from thirty-five to 
forty feet in the deeper parts, and from this it diminishes to 
nothing in approaching the more elevated portions of the old 
floor of the Delta bay. It may be fair, therefore, to take the 
average depth of the modern Nile mud at thirty feet. The rate 
of deposit has been estimated at one-twentieth of an inch 
annually, but this is certainly a minimum rate, and there is 
good reason to believe that in earlier times the rate must have 
been much greater than at present. Taking one-fifteenth as a 
probable average rate, we have 5,400 years as the time required 
for the Delta deposits, and consequently the time when the 
production of the present alluvial plain began. Such a calcula- 
tion may, indeed must, only roughly approximate the truth, but 
I feel convinced that no geologist who fairly weighs the facts 
can arrive at a very different conclusion. We may, in short, fix 
a date of between five and six thousand years ago as the geo- 
logical limit for the possible existence of man on the modern 
alluvial land of Egypt—in so far, at least,as the Dela is con- 
cerned. 

We may now notice some of the local features of the valley, 
and its later history in connection with the agency of man. 

As we ascend the Nile from Cairo to Silsilis we pass along an 
alluvial plain, from five to ten miles in width, with steep and 
often precipitous banks, mostly of eocene limestone, bounding 
it on both sides, and quite abrupt on the east. Owing to the 
transverse faults already referred to, these cliffs often jut out in 
bold headlands, deflecting the course of the river, which winds 
through the alluvial plain, sometimes skirting the base of rocky 
promontories or running near to the long lines of cliff, at others 
leaving a broad belt of green alluvial flat on either side, or even 
dividing to make room for alluvial islands built up by itself. 
There is no good reason to suppose that any important obstruc- 
tion of the river by rocky barriers has occurred in this part of its 
course, though it is possible that landslips from some of the 
great cliffs on the Arabian side may have determined changes in 
its course. It is interesting to observe, however, that points 
where the river has been obliged to bend in order to avoid 
rocky promontories, or passes close to their bases, have been 
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selected for towns. This is the case with Cairo, also with 
Assi#t, and very markedly with great Thebes itself and other 
ancient cities in Upper Egypt. At the last-mentioned place, 
where the greatest bend that the river makes to the east occurs, 
this is caused by the protrusion from the west of that great 
spur of the Libyan hills in which the tombs of the kings have 
been excavated. The early and great prosperity of Thebes, as 
well as of other ancient cities along this eastern bend, was, how- 
ever, also due to the fact that here the Nile approaches nearest 
to the Red Sea, and consequently affords the greatest facilities 
for access to the mines in the Arabian hills and also to the sea- 
port of Quseir. One cannot help thinking that this old com- 
mercial highway had to do with the Egyptian traditions as to 
the early foundation of Coptos, Abydos, and other cities in that 
region, and as to the origination in these places of many feat- 
ures of the Egyptian religion. Colonists and ideas from the 
East, as well as merchandise, may have entered the Nile valley 
by this route. Such influences must have been especially potent 
at these times, as during the rule of Hyksos, when the hostile 
occupation of Lower Egypt made this the main means of access 
to the outer world. 

Some of the traditions respecting early changes in the river 
are explicable by reference to its present operations. Of this 
nature is the story of the dam said to have been constructed by 
Menes at Memphis. A few years ago the village of Bent Hasan 
was on an island, with the principal branch of the Nile to the 
east of it. Now it is on the mainland, the eastern branch hav- 
ing been quite filled up. Had it been desired to prevent this, 
the end might have been secured by forming a dike of stones 
in the eastern channel, in the manner now sometimes done on 
the Nile. If inthe time of Menes Memphis was insular, he may 
by some such operation have obstructed the channel on the 
west side, and converted it into a canal. The river at Thebes 
is at present much less convenient for communication between 
the two sides than in ancient times. A large quantity of land 
north of Luxor has been swept away by the river, and an island 
has been deposited in the middle instead. Had the city con- 
tinued in its palmy state this catastrophe could no doubt have 
been averted by the Egyptian engineers. The work of the Nile 
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in historic times has, however, been mainly that of deposition 
and of making new cuts in its own alluvial deposits. Its work 
of rock-cutting probably belongs mostly to prehistoric times, or 
at least to the earlier part of the modern period. The most 
remarkable operation of this kind is that at the gorge of Silsilis, 
where the river is less than eleven hundred feet wide, and 
hemmed in by sandstone cliffs at both sides. 

In approaching this place from the north the high banks of 
eocene limestone give place to low broken mounds, belonging 
apparently to the softer beds of the Lower Eocene and Upper 
Cretaceous. These are followed by comparatively hard, thick- 
bedded sandstones, the so-called Nubian sandstones, which have 
been extensively quarried by the ancient Egyptians, and consti- 
tute, indeed, the principal building-stone of the temples of 
Upper Egypt. These beds form a continuous ridge running 
transversely to the river, and over which it must in former times 
have poured in a waterfall or rapid, while banks of old Nile mud 
to the south at a much higher level than the modern deposit 
indicate that its waters were dammed back. The most remark- 
able fact, however, is that the ridge of sandstone ezcends for 
only a few miles, and that farther up the shore again becomes 
low. This arises apparently from a line of fault extending from — 
east to west, and throwing down the sandstone to the south, as 
immediately south of it white limestone appears at the level of 
the river, and must be one of the overlying beds brought down 
to this level. Thus the Silsilis ridge must have dammed up a 
wide and long lake, spreading over a large district to the south 
of it. The rupture of this barrier must have been a slow process, 
the river cutting gradually through it from north to south, and 
the waters held in above would gradually drain out, unless, in- 
deed, the last remains of the barrier might be cut away in some 
unusual inundation or broken by an earthquake-shock. In any 
case the temples of Kom Ombus above the Silsilis dam, and 
which date from Thothmes III., would appear to have been 
built after the river had reached its present level, or nearly so. 

The most remarkable example of cutting in ascending the 
Nile is, however, that seen at Assudu. At this place hard crys- 
talline rocks, apparently belonging to two distinct formations, 
both of the Eozoic Age, appear in the river-bed and surround- 
ing hills. These rocks have been deeply and very unequally 
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eroded by weathering and sea action before the deposition of 
the Nubian Sandstone, by which they were eventually covered 
to a depth of at least one hundred feet. When the Nile began 
to cut its way through the sandstones its task was similar to 
that at Silsilis, until it reached the projecting points and ridges 
of the older rocks, which it was unable rapidly to erode. It 
then divided into two main branches running between these hard 
obstacles. Eventually one of the channels was obstructed at 
bottom by the hard rocks, and the other being capable of deeper 
erosion carried off, as at present, the whole of the waters. The 
deserted channel remains at the back of the town of Assudén, 
and is about forty or fifty feet above the present level of the 
river in January. Banks of old Nile mud may be seen in it near 
Philz and behind Assudn. 

Though the gorge of Silsilis must have been cut in prehis- 
toric times, it does not follow that the cutting at the Cataract 
of Assudn is as ancient. On the contrary, as rivers cut back 
along their beds rather than down from the surface, it is certain 
that the cutting of the dam at Silsilis must have preceded that 
of the First Cataract. So to speak, Father Nilus did not know 
where his First Cataract was to be till he had cut back to 
Assuén and cleared off the Nubian Sandstone from the hard 
crystalline rocks. But before this could be done the lake south 
of Silsilis must have been drained by the cutting of the barrier. 
It is therefore quite possible that the Egyptian tradition referred 
to by Herodotus of the Nile cutting through a barrier within 
the historic period may be that of the final cutting of the gorge 
for the First Cataract and the discharge of water dammed up 
above that point. 

The Nile can have made little appreciable difference in its 
bed at the Cataract within historic times, and its present cutting 
action must be very slight. The main effect which it seems to 
have produced is the boring of round “ pot-holes” by the revo- 
lution of hard stones and sand under the influence of the cur- 
rent, and many of these seem to have been formed at an early 
period when it still had a considerab] fall over the Nubian 
Sandstone. 

The result of all these complex and long-continued processes 
is the production of a river-valley unique of its kind, and whose 
beauties grow upon the traveller as he becomes more familiar 
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with it. The bare mud of its immediate bank contrasting with 
the brilliant verdure of its alluvial plains, its graceful palms, its 
picturesque and often savage precipices, its contrasts of the 
barest desert and the most exuberant fertility, and of its sombre 
remains of perished empires and superstitions with modern 
squalor and struggling life, its strange modes of culture and 
irrigation—these are but parts of a picture which as a whole no 
other part of the world presents. 

One other question remains. What was the aspect of the 
Nile valley in a state of nature? In its cultivated portions all 
is now so artificial and dependent on man that it is difficult to 
imagine a natural condition of the Nile. The river, the mud- 
banks, and the rocks no doubt are as they were; but what was 
the condition of the belt of cultivated ground when the first 
wanderer from the cradle of the human race looked out upon 
it, perhaps from some hill-top of the Arabian range, and ven- 
tured with timorous steps to explore the lower grounds border- 
ing the great river? The higher portions of the plain were no 
doubt occupied with dense and tangled forests of palms, tama- 
risks, acacias, and sycamores, while the swamps were filled with 
tall reeds and papyrus, and pools were gay with the beautiful 
pale-blue lotus. This luxuriant vegetation would contrast on 
the one hand with the arid desert, and on the other with the 
verdureless mud-flats recently deserted by the water. We may 
add to the picture crocodiles basking on the flats or sunning in 
the shallows, the unwieldy hippopotamus floundering in the 
waters, antelopes pasturing on the meadows, leopards, wolves, 
and jackals prowling in the woods and on the margin of the 
desert, swarms of wild-fowl on the waters and in the swamps, 
and multitudes of fishes in the waters. It must have appeared 
on the one hand a solitude terrible in its luxuriance and its 
monsters, and on the other a perfect Garden of the Lord in its 
riches and fertility. When to this one adds its strange rainless 
climate, and the periodical inundations of the river, we can read- 
ily understand that such a country might draw out the highest 
powers and capacities of man in controlling the great river and 
dealing with a land so strange in its vicissitudes. On the other 
hand, one can easily understand its influence in producing a 
superstitious veneration for certain natural objects as represen- 
tatives of divine power and majesty. 
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But whence and in. what:way did-the ‘first Egyptians enter 
Egypt, and where did they‘first Settle? © A very ancient tradi- 
tion of their own places their first settlement at Thinis +  y- 
dos, where was said‘to be the. tomb of Osiris, who is probably 
the same with the Mosaic Mizraim, son of Ham; and at this 
place is also said to have been the first seat of the earliest king, 
Mena, who afterwards extended his sway into Lower Egypt and 
established a capital at Memphis. Abydos stands at the foot 
of the Libyan chain, in front of an unusually broad and fertile 
plain of alluvial soil, where: we saw immense fields of beans 
standing five and six feet in height. It is just where the broad 
expanse of alluvium extending along the Libyan side of the 
Nile is narrowed in by that great promontory of the western 
mountains which lies between it and Thebes, and forces the 
river to bend abruptly to the eastward, cutting off the alluvial 
plain. It is opposite the route to the Red Sea at Qusezr, and 
commands the way of access to the Great Oasis on the west. 
It is in short precisely the place where a tribe crossing the Red 
Sea, and penetrating the Arabian mountains from the east, 
would be sure to effect a first settlement. So far, therefore, 
these facts give countenance to the old belief that the first im- 
migrants into Egypt came from the east by way of the Red 
Sea. This accords also with the importance attached to the 
Ark or sacred-boat at this place, as evidenced by the sculptures 
on the magnificent temples erected here by early Egyptian 
kings. On the other hand, it may be argued that if the colonists 
came by the Isthmus of Suez, Abydos is precisely the place 
where their upward progress along the valley would be likely for 
atime to pause. In this case, however, such an advanced post 
would be less likely to be a first seat of government, or to have 
so much sacredness in the eyes of the Egyptians. On the whole, 
therefore, the historical statements respecting Abydos and its 
geographical position lend probability to that view which sup- 
poses the early colonization of Egypt to have taken place by 
way of the Red Sea rather than of the isthmus, and they also 
confirm the impression which, as stated in a previous paper, is 
produced by other considerations, to the effect that at this early 
period the Delta was in a condition less favorable for settlement 
than the Nile valley. 
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